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CHRISTMAS AT INDIAN GULCH. 


By VALENTINE J. OLDSHUE. 


a@iy | its best Indian Gulch was 
@ a dreary sort of a place 
and no one, unless com- 
pelled by force of circum- 
stances, would live there 
for a minute. But doubly 
dreary and gloomy did it 
seem to me on this particular evening 
(Christmas Eve), as I sat in my little 
shack, with nothing to think of but other 
Christmas Eves back East and a worn- 
out claim. Like a camp-fire in the night 
to the lonely plainsman, so to me was the 
light from the bar-room of the Yellow 
Dog, Indian Gulch’s best and most pala- 
tial hostelry, the same being due to the 
fact that it was the only “hotel” the 
Gulch boasted of. There, at least, was 
cheer ; so, girding on my weapons, I made 
my way toward where the beacon shone, 
there to see how the day of “ Peace on 
earth, good will to men ” dawns for those 
who have been long on the “ outside.” 

In a way, the evening was no different 
from any of the many others that had 
been spent in the room. The entire popu- 
lation of the Gulch was there, augmented 
by a few herders and cow-punchers from 
the range (these gave promise of 
trouble), men with and without a past— 
all drawn there by a “ thirst” or by the 
music of the roulette wheel and the lure 
of the cards. At various tables they sat, 
while back in a far corner, with a few 
tenderfeet from ‘the East, was Denver 





Jack, shuffling the same old cards, work- 
ing the same old tricks and taking in the 
same old chips. Behind the bar, nailed to 
the only part of the wall that had not 
been pierced with bullets that at some 
time or other sundry disgruntled gentle- 
men had fired at each other, hung a 
dilapidated last year’s calendar. The last 
leaf of it showed December, while around 
the numerals 24 a red circle had been 
drawn. Thinking that there must be a 
story around those figures and the red 
mark surrounding them, and desiring to 
lose for a time, if I could, my homesick- 
ness, I turned to a hardy old miner sit- 
ting nearest me and said: “ Say, Pard- 
ner! what is the meaning of the mark 
about the figures 24? Tell us the story, 
will you.” Aided by a drink from be- 
hind the bar, the old fellow told the 
following yarn. 

“Well, it was just this time last year— 
the night before Christmas. A bunch of 
the boys was in here, playin’ cards and 
drinkin’; for, although we don’t have 
much out here in the way of celebratin’ 
the day, still there is generally a gun 
fight or two. Well, as I said, it was just 
a year ago and the night was just like 
this one, with great, big chunks of snow 
comin’ down and the cold wind howlin’ 
outside like fury. Some of the boys were 
a-thinkin’ that we ought to have some- 
thing a little different for this Christmas. 
One sentimental chap suggested a tree, 
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and, believing it a good idea, the boys 
hustled out and chopped one down, and, 
I tell you, it was a sight to see them 
great hulkin’ punchers scurrying around 
like they was kids, a-hunting for some- 
thing: to hang on that old tree. When 
they got done, that little scrub sure was 
a sight, with all kinds of bottles (they 
were empty), busted guns, cartridge 
shells, paper dolls and buckskin fringe 
a-hanging on it. It pleased the boys, just 
the same. But there was one drawback to 
the whole thing and that was the fact 
that there was no youngsters about to 
enjoy it. After the first excitement of 
that tree died away, the room took on its 
normal look, with the clink of glasses on 
the bar and Denver Jack right over there 
in his corner as you see him now, quietly 
but steadily separating a bunch of inno- 
cents from their ‘ stake,’ while the Sher- 
iff went to sleep, dreaming dreams of the 
fierce fights he had had with bad men. 
“Long about half-past 9 the stage 
pulled up, and, although the bunch 
wasn’t expecting nothin’ in perticuler— 
no Christmas presents or such things— 
still, they all crowded out just from force 
of habit. ‘I ain’t got nothin’ for you, 
boys,’ said Bill, the driver—‘ not even 
so much as a tenderfoot to add to the 
general sport of the place. But then 
again, thinking it over, I allow there is 
something, after all, for Indian Gulch— 
that is, leastways till tomorrow when the 
stage pulls out. Just you all go inside 
and I’ll fetch it in.’ Back into the bar 
the outfit pounded, all wondering what 
big surprise Bill had in store for them. 
Some guessed it was a jug of fine whis- 
key, while others thought it was only a 
joke Bill was a-going to play on us. 
However, our curiosity was soon to end; 
for shortly the driver entered, carrying 
in his arms a bundle, the contents of 
which were hid by a big buffalo robe. 
About Bill the boys pushed, all desiring 
to get a peep at what the robe covered, 
until finally the old galoot, seeing the 
bunch were on the verge of nervous 
prostration, called to Nugget Pete to take 
a look. Advancing, the privileged one 
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cautiously raised the edge of the buffalo 
robe, and then a look of something close 
to fear passed across his face, while we 


all reached for our guns. ‘ Howling 
coyotes!’ said Pete. ‘It’s a kid—a 
woman kid.’ 

“And, sure enough, it was. A flaxen: 


haired little girl of not more than six 
years, who looked out into the faces of 
that hardened gang from the protecting 
arms of Bill, the driver. It’s a question 
who was the most frightened—us or the 
little lady. In a few words Bill ex- 
plained that the little one was traveling 
under his special care and was a-going 
to spend the night at the Gulch. Well, 
here was Christmas sure! We had the 
tree, and we had the kid, and Roaring 
Springs, our great rival, could go hang! 

“Until late that night—when she fell 
asleep, weary and tired from her long 
ride—that little miss sat perched on the 
bar right ’longside the tree. No more 
drinks were served, either! for Thirsty 
Jim said there was nothin’ doin’ when a 
lady was present—and nothin’ doin’ was 
right. Each and every one of that gang 
did his best to amuse her, and for the 
first time in many moons most of them 
were without their guns—for those 
youthful cannon, added to which were 
knives, cards, spurs and chips, went to 
make up our lady’s toys. Some of the 
outfit even found some tinsel and cotton 
to put on the tree. Denver Jack loosened 
up with a few nuggets, while Swearing 
Ike for a whole hour forgot to drop a 
cuss. It wasn’t healthy, anyhow. And 
say Pardner! to hear that little one laugh 
was worth all the drinks in the country. 

“Well, after the boys had got their 
fill of watchin’ and amusin’ her and ridin’ 
her around on their shoulders and 
bringin’ to the door a pet deer, so she 
would think old Kris was a-coming, some 
one said it was time she should go to 
bed. Now that was a poser. In the 
first place, where would she sleep? and, 
in the second, who was there knew 
enough about kids, especially wimmen 
kids, to ‘tend to the undressin’ part? 
Finally Lonely Charlie remembered that 
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onct he had a sister—a little one—before 
he came West, and he allowed he might 
make a try at the undressin’ ; and Thirsty, 
the boss of the emporium, said he’d fix 
up his boodwar for the guest. So, with 
her a-sitting on the bar just like a queen 
on her throne and giving a little chuckle 
now and then, the boys trooped by with 
hat in hand, a-bowing a Good-night. 
“On Lonely’s shoulder she was toted 
into the mysterious recesses of Thirsty’s 
sanctum. ’Bout twenty minutes later 
Charlie emerges, sweating and all 
tuckered out. ‘Gee!’ says he, ‘ that was 
fierce! Them dresses are worse than 
roping a steer. I looked her up and 
down and turned her:’round and ’round 
and couldn’t find no buttons. Then she 
says, cute like, something about it havin’ 
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buttons down the back, and, sure enough, 
I found them. And then, before she got 
into that old cot of Jim’s, I gotter kneel 
down, while she says somethin’ ’bout 
Now I lay me down to sleep. But say! 
I got paid for the buttons and the pray- 
ing. She kissed me on the cheek.’ And 
for a month Lonely Charlie was so proud 
he wouldn’t speak to none of us. 

“There was no person in all the coun- 
try slept with a better guard than she 
did that night. There sure would have 
been some mighty fine shooting if any- 
one had dropped a pin in the Yellow Dog 
that night. Well, that’s the story of the 
little red mark. You see it serves to re- 
mind the boys of how the little stranger 
brought a real Christmas to Indian 
Gulch.” 


THE OLD ILLINOIS. 


By R. W. TROWBRIDGE. 


O condense matters and give 
you a clear idea of the state 
of affairs, we'll say that it is 
October, the grandest 


pusuuuuud month of the year—that is, 
in the valley of the old Illi- 


nois. Ducks are flying, the 


geese are beginning to come in, and the 
nuts and squirrels are prime for gather- 
ing. So we are going hunting tomorrow. 
Can’t help it; we’ve just got to go, and 
so we have made all preparations and 
now are going to turn in for the night, 
hoping for the best kind of a day to- 
morrow. 

Did you ever wake up in the still, 
small hours of the night, conscious that 
something had happened or was just 
about to happen? I know, if you are a 
duck hunter, you most assuredly have. 
You sit up and try to collect your senses, 
wondering what it was that awakened 
you; but in a second it all comes back to 
you—the one word that drives all 
thoughts of cold rooms, darkness, etc., 
away and sets every nerve tingling— 
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DUCKS. About the only thought that 
has time to come, before the covers are 
sent flying and you land on the floor, is, 
What time is it? Am I late? But no; 
it’s still half an hour of the time you 
thought of getting up; but no more sleep, 
as those early morning hours are far the 
best of the day. So we begin to get into 
the hunting togs that we so carefully laid 
out the night before. Of course it’s easy, 
in a way, but you old hunters know that, 
somehow or other, on such mornings but- 
tons are not at all particular about get- 
ting into their right button holes and 
socks have a way of turning wrong side 
out by themselves. 

It’s done, and, after a hasty breakfast, 
we're off. It is keen, cold and frosty, 
but so invigorating that you feel as if 
you could walk all day and then start in 
and do it all over again. Here we are, 
down to the boat, just as it is getting 
light enough to begin to discern objects 
a short ways off through the fog that 
hangs all over the river. Boo! it’s cold 
and wet too, as that fog is nearly as wet 
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as rain. It clings to ev: rything it touches, 
taking a fiendish delight in pelting you 
from every tree that you pass under. The 
old river, in the small strip that we can 
see, looks like some vast body of oil 
moving silently by, now and then marred 
by drops of water falling from the over- 
hanging trees. But it is time we were 
busy; so, after a cold fumble with the 
lock, the boat is freed and the chain 
passed in over the bow—making a noise 
that must have warned every bird and 
animal within a mile that danger was 
afoot. Now in go the guns, shells, grub, 
coats and other duffle. Finally we get in, 
oil and ship the oars, load up the old 
guns, get settled comfortably and push 
off. Up-stream we go, just far enough 
from the shore to get an oar in the water, 
and going so silently that the only sound 
of our movements is the drip of the water 
as the oars are raised and the gurgling 
around the bow as we strike a little swift 
water. The old shotgun and its com- 
panion the little .22 lie fully loaded, with 
their stocks in our lap, where at the first 
indication of game they can be reached. 

By this time the sun is making its im- 
pression on the fog and great white 
banks of it are moving slowly off before 
the early morning breeze. The birds 
too are awakening, and now and then we 
run under some thick, leafy tree from 
which, with a great fluttering, the crows 
make haste to leave their night’s lodging 
place—at the same time sending the 
warning broadcast that some one with a 
gun is in the neighborhood. Not in vain 
is this warning ; for from different direc- 
tions come answering Caws! The fog 
now hangs close to the water and the sun 
is gradually unclosing to our view the 
tops of the trees on the opposite shore, 
bringing out clearly and distinctly each 
leaf and twig fresh from its bath of dew 
and fog. Through all the bird song and 
crow calls the farm rooster makes him- 
self heard, accompanied at intervals by 
the lowing of the herd, coming up from 
the pasture to be relieved of their store 
of milk. Then a door slams and our little 
wilderness vanishes into thin air. The 
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fog is disappearing, only small banks of 
it remaining—seemingly anxious to get 
as far away as possible before the sun 
finds them. We are sorry to see it go, 
but in the next breath thank our stars it 
has gone—for, with a roar of wings, a 
mallard drake leaves the water about 30 
yards ahead. He must have been either 
up on shore, sitting in some weed patch, 
or just at the water’s edge; for it is 
seldom that you can approach so close to 
them. But that can be settled later, for 
now we are fully occupied in getting that 
old gun up past the oars and drawing a 
bead on that varied colored bunch of 
feathers that is making such good time 
for the next State. The sharp report of 
the nitro follows the moment the butt 
touches the shoulder, and the resounding 
splash a second later is a good guarantee 
that we will not go home “ skunked ” 
today. A few strokes and we pick him 
up. It seems a shame to deprive any- 
thing of life this beautiful morning. 
Maybe it is wrong, but who can tell? But 
that drake! What a plump, slick beauty 
he is! He is certainly well worth all the 
discomforts of the trip, and we lay him 
up in the stern, where we can feast our 
eyes on him and wish for a few others to 
keep him company. Up-stream we go 
again but no more ducks for a half-mile 
or more after that shot; so we can give 
our attention more to Nature. The 
robins are getting ready for their fall 
flight and the shore line in places is lined 
with them, as the water washes them up 
many a morsel. Now and then great 
flocks of reed and crow blackbirds pass 
over, on their way to the corn fields to 
levy toll for the bugs and insects they 
destroyed earlier in the summer. They 
sometimes settle in the trees near the 
banks of the river, and as we float under 
it seems as if bedlam had been set down 
in that particular spot. But it is music— 
there is no doubting it-—-and we pass on 
without disturbing them. A little further 
on a muskrat drops silently into the water 
from a partly submerged log, but he also 
is let go his way in peace, as the season 
is not yet far enough advanced to put 
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his fur in prime condition. About the 
middle of November I am afraid he must 
either be more careful or he will lose that 
winter coat of his. 

A kind of whirr or soft brush of air 
from many wings causes us to turn and 
then make a grab for the gun—but no 
use. A flock of blue-bills coming up be- 
hind us must have come within range, 
but, seeing their danger, they swerved to 
the opposite side of the river and go 
scudding up-stream like some huge black- 
and-white ribbon. A mile or so above 
they whirl, circle back over the other 
shore and then pitch on our side of the 
stream. Now for a sneak. The boat is 
beached, and, after marking the location 
of the flock, we make a wide détour, 
back through the corn and pastures, and 
come down to the shore as near as pos- 
sible where they are. When we get back 
near the river again, as the shore line is 
low, we must “ sneak ” in the literal sense 
of the word or rather get down on our 
knees and make the best progress pos- 
sible. Here we are, a little up-stream 
from them but in good range; so up we 
go, take a few steps forward till they 
flush and then cut loose. As blue-bills, 
when flushed, fly just above the water 
for quite a ways, unlike teal and mal- 
lards, they present a fairly easy mark and 
we stop three before they get out of 
range. After seeing that they are really 
down for good, we start back for the 
boat. Regaining it, we row out and pick 
up our spoils. As we lay them by the 
mallard, there is quite a contrast in color, 
shape and size. While the blue-bills are 
smaller and more rounded, they are 
heavier in proportion to their size than 
the mallard. As to the eating qualities, 
a blue-bill fresh from the northern rice 
fields is about on a par with even the 
aristocratic canvas-back or _ red-head. 
They then lack the strong fishy flavor 
that is so pronounced in the spring. But 
somehow we don’t feel the satisfaction in 
bagging them that we do in the resound- 
ing splash that tells of the end of some 
mallard, pin-tail or teal. But we must 
hurry. For the next few hours we row 
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on up-stream, close in-shore—now and 
then getting a:shot at a crow, hawk or 
duck—and by the time we have added a 
couple more to our pile that box of grub 
in the bow begins to look pretty inviting. 

Up-stream a ways is a place arranged 
for our especial benefit, it seems. Mother 
Earth for a table, fresh green grass for 
a cloth; a canopy of spreading oak and 
walnut trees, and a few yards to our 
right a sparkling spring. What more 
could we ask? At our feet the Old IlIli- 
nois, flowing silently on its way to the 
Mississippi. All around us is the Thud, 
thud, thud! of ripe nuts, and, coming 
down continually on land and water alike, 
is a shower of brown and gold leaves 
loosened by Jack Frost from their sum- 
mer home and sent whirling down at the 
first glance from the sun. But our shad- 
ows are stretching more and more to the 
east and we must be moving if we expect 
to get home by the time Old Sol hides 
his face. So we take the little .22 and 
ramble off into the adjoining nut grove 
to take a crack at some of those big fox 
squirrels that we know must be there. 
There goes one, up that large elm, and 
soon we spy him—up about half-way and 
pressed down tight against the trunk. A 
sharp crack of the little repeater and 
down he comes. A wait of a few mo- 
ments and we get another and then quit. 
Back to the boat we go, stowing every- 
thing snugly away, and with a sigh of 
regret begin our homeward trip. 

Everything now seems changed. The 
birds are not nearly so boisterous, the 
crows are satisfied to sit up in the highest 
trees and tell what they think of us from 
a distance ; even the ducks are not in evi- 
dence, and now, as we move along barely 
faster than the current, our approach is 
heralded by the continual splash, splash 
of turtles as they tumble, no matter from 
what height, into the water. 

So it goes, mile after mile, through 
back waters and coves and around bends, 
at every one of which we momentarily 
expect to hear the roar of rising ducks. 
But nothing happens and we pursue our 
way while the sun sinks ever lower and 
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before long is sending its low, level rays 


glancing over the water at us. Now the 
blackbirds, in great chattering flocks, are 
passing over again, bound for their 
night’s resting place in the reeds. High 
over them is a long, straggling line of 
black objects, reaching as far as we can 
see in either direction, and we know that 
the crows are also seeking their night’s 
resting place. If you are familiar with 
their habits, you can very nearly set your 
watch by this procession, as they are as 
regular as the sun. On bright, clear days 
they fly high, and on rainy ones (espe- 
cially when they have to face the wind) 
they will just clear the tree-tops, and you 
will notice, no matter how long the line, 
all seem to pass over exactly the same 
spot. As the sun sinks lower and the 
shadows grow darker along the shore 
line, others of the wild folk come out. 
In the stillness the whip-poor-will can be 
heard, while over the water’s surface, 
sometimes almost touching it, dart the 
swallows, now and then joined by a bat 
or two as they perform their crazy evo- 
lutions. From one of the tall leafy trees 
comes the evening call of the little 
screech owl, and from far up the ravine 
comes echoing down the hoot, hoot of 
his big brother. Now it’s dusk, and 
across on the other shore, in the hedge 
close to the meadow, Bob White gives his 
low, sleepy Good-night call, while on our 
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side the cat-birds seem to take it up, just 
to see how much they can improve on it. 

Regretfully we drift quietly up to our 
mooring place, step out and prepare 
things for the night. So be it on the 
Old Illinois at his day and age. I don’t 
intend to give the impression that the 
old stream does not offer better advan- 
tages towards a full game bag—for it 
does. But this is an average trip, where 
the pleasure of being away from pave- 
ments and street cars is greater than the 
desire to kill—although the absence of 
some weight in the pockets of our coat at 
night would lessen our contentment by a 
good deal. At night you can look back 
over the day, see your mistakes and 
think, “ I’ll know better next time.’ That 
is one of the attractions of this grand old 
stream. It is never the same. Condi- 
tions are always changing, and to follow 
the same tactics on all of your trips 
means a lot of disappointment. Low and 
high water; east, west, north and south 
winds ; high and low winds; rainy or fair 
weather—all give different aspects to the 
river and they must all be taken into con- 
sideration. But try it, you hunters that 
depend on decoys for all your pleasure; 
go out alone, go silently, keep as nearly 
out of sight as possible and above all 
keep your eyes and ears open for other 
things besides game, and I know you will 
be amply repaid. 


ALONG ARIZONA’S BORDER LINE. 


By ALOYSIUS COLL. 


(See Frontispiece— page 488.) 


VER since James Fenimore Cooper 
wrote his dashing tales of the He- 
roic West, the American boy has 

never been quite able to smother out of 
his buoyant heart a longing to follow in 
the footsteps of The Pathfinder, Leather- 
Stocking and The Last of the Mohicans. 
The call of the frontier sooner or later 
knocks at every boy’s heart. When only 


a lad, passing through the hickory groves 
of Pennsylvania or Illinois, the chatter- 
ing of a squirrel revives memories of 
Davy Crockett or Daniel Boone. From 
the hopping of the wren in the alder he 
turns to that passage which describes 
how one ball from the rifle pierced two 
eagles as they crossed the path of the 
sun; the blaze in the thicket, kindled to 


























OUR CAMP IN THE FORESTS OF SONORA, MEXICO. 
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smoke out a rabbit, brings to mind once 
more the lurid descriptions of those great 
forest fires where the giants of the wood 
melted down like soldiers before a bat- 
tery of sputtering machine guns. And 
so the lad perches on a stump of chest- 
nut or the top rail of an oaken fence and 
dreams of the Far West, where the bear 
plucks red berries in a cafion and the 
deer bounds away from the echo of a 
footstep on the mountain trail. 

The dream is true enough, but, where 
The Pathfinder followed his faithful 
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the bob-cat, the mountain lion and the 
elk, the wild turkey and the silver-tipped 
eagle have all gone deeper and deeper 
into the mountains and the cajions, till 
the Domain of Dreams has been nar- 
rowed down to a small proportion of 
that one-time wilderness west of the 
Mississippi. 

One of the districts, however, where 
the hunter may still find his paradise, is 
Arizona. Not only is there still much 
game in the mountains and valleys of 
this great virgin Territory, but the 








IN THE TIMBERED TABLELANDS 


SOUTH OF DOUGLAS, ARIZONA. 





dogs, the gleaming steel of a railroad 
curves into the distance, and where the 
vast herds of buffalo once pounded head- 
long through low-lying clouds of dust, 
the Kansas farmer tosses salt to his cat- 
tle and the steam plow turns the purple 
soil. When Civilization floods over the 
prairie, the wild things of the earth pass 
out. And so, driven hither and thither 
by the toot of the locomotive and the 
whining of the brake on the ore trains, 
the bear and the antelope, the wolf and 


weather conditions are such that hunt- 
ing is always a pleasure. Such develop- 
ment in railroads and stage lines, as 
has-been recorded far, has tended 
more to put the game within easy reach 
of the hunter than it has to destroy the 
haunts of the animals and birds. The 
hunter may ride by train to a point 
within a short distance of quail and rab- 
bits and wild pigeons in astonishing num- 
bers, while stage lines lead directly into 
the haunts of bear and deer and wild 


so 
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turkeys. There was an unusually heavy 
snow-fall in Southern Arizona the past 
winter, and sheep-herders were com- 
pelled to keep constant watch over their 
stock, to prevent the mountain lions and 
bob-cats from carrying away their calves 
and colts and poultry. During this brief 
cold snap many wild animals were killed 
at the ranches—indicating that game is 
not very far away at any time. 

The number of wild animals in Ari- 
zona is indicated by the sums paid out 
in the different counties for bounties. 
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ties claimed are usually for animals 
killed on the cattle ranges by men en- 
gaged in other pursuits. Nor is bounty 
claimed for all the wild animals slain. 
The revised game laws of Arizona per- 
mit the shooting of male deer from Sept. 
15 to Dec. 1. Quail, grouse, pheasants, 
snipe and rail may be killed from Oct. 
15 to Feb. 1. Wild-fowl, doves and 
rabbits may be killed alt the year. Trout 
may be taken from June 1 till Sept. 1; 
bass and crappie from Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. 
Thousands of antelope formerly ranged 

















BRINGING IN THE GAME. 





These have been cut down during the 
past year and today are as follows: For 
each timber wolf, puma, panther or 
bear, $10; for each raccoon, 25 cts.; for 
each lynx, wild-cat or skunk, $1.00; for 
each coyote, $2.00. On this basis Cochise 
County paid out during the year 19009, 
$4,146. The amount paid out would be 
greatly in excess of this, if any decided 
campaign were carried on, but there 
is not. Trapping destructive animals is 
not carried on as a business. The boun- 


the plateaus of Arizona, but their slaugh- 
ter is today prohibited, as is also the 
killing of elk, mountain goats or sheep, 
does or fawns. Pheasants (which have 
been introduced) may not be killed till 
March 1, 1911. This same date is set 
as the open season for antelope; but be- 
fore the expiration of that time the pro- 
tective season will no doubt be extended, 
as there is a decided sentiment. against 
permitting the extermination of these 
noble animals. Herds of antelope, num- 
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bering as many as 20 or 30, are fre- 
quently encountered, but the law seems 
to be well obeyed. 

The limits on the hunter are not se- 
vere. If he be not a native, he must 
pay a fee of $10 for the entire season. 
It is lawful to kill 3 deer in a season; 
25 quail each day. Twenty pounds of 
fish or 40 fish may be taken from the 
streams each day; no fish may be taken 
less than 7 inches long and all fish must 
be caught with hook and line. None of 
the game may be sold, with the excep- 
tion of rabbits. Pump guns are allowed. 

There are a few—a very few—trap- 
pers who still make the slaughter of de- 
structive animals their business. These 
men live the life of Fenimore Cooper’s 
heroes. Large steel traps are set on the 
trails of bear and mountain lions, while 
coyotes are caught in smaller traps; 
coyotes are also poisoned. If the car- 
cass of a cow be found, strychnine is 
sprinkled over the flesh—a method that 
has been found very effective. Although 
the coyote is no larger than a small collie 
dog, he and his brothers never hesitate 
to attack an isolated colt or heifer. 

One of the best places to start from on 
a hunting trip through Southern Arizona 
is Douglas. Good guides can be easily 
secured for a trip in any direction. The 
city is situated on the Mexican border 
and is thus the gateway into the delight- 
ful hunting territory of Sonora, Mexico. 
Mexico has no game laws, so that the 
hunter need not concern himself on this’ 
score, if he cares to proceed into Mexico. 

The Nacozari Railroad runs directly 
south from Douglas into Sonora for a 
distance of 80 miles. At any station the 
hunter may-leave the train and be in 
good shooting country. A favorite sta- 
tion to get off at is Cos, about 40 miles 
south of the boundary. A wagon trail 
leads out to a forest district, where the 
Nimrod is immediately in a wilderness 
abounding in bear, wild turkey, deer, 
javalinos (wild pig) and other game. 
Wild pigeons are abundant, as are also 
two different species of quail. 
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Here and there throughout Sonora 
there are pretty lakes—one of these 
being at Fronteras (also on the Naco- 
zari Railroad), where wild-fowl . are 
plentiful. Douglas business men have 
a shooting lodge at this lake and visit 
it every week during the season—bring- 
ing back fine strings of water-fowl. If 
desired, guides can be taken from Doug- 
las; but usually at the stopping places 
of the trains there is a little eating house, 
kept by a man who is a pioneer and an 
expert in woodcraft. Owing to the 
trouble with the Yaqui Indians, firearms 
may not be taken across the border with- 
out a permit from the Mexican Govern- 
ment. This can be secured, however, 
without much difficulty. The hunter 
who plans a trip into Sonora should 
write ahead to the Douglas Custom 
House to have his permit ready by the 
time he arrives at the border. 

The shooting of javalinos is one of the 
most interesting phases of Sonora sport. 
The animals are usually found in droves. 
If one is killed outright, the others usu- 
ally scatter and scurry away; but if one 
of the drove be wounded and begins to 
squeal, the others will return to his de- 
fence, and many a hunter has been com- 
pelled to take to a tree to avoid an 
encounter with the angry tuskers. 

The outfit for a hunting trip into 
Southern Arizona may be very simple. 
The climate is so mild that camp life 
is always pleasant. Good blankets should 
be included in the outfit, however, as 
the nights are often chilly, even after 
a day of warm, bright sunshine. The 
equipment should include a shotgun and 
rifle and a six-shooter may come in 
handy. It is never safe to rely upon a 
rifle of small* bore in hunting mountain 
lions or bear. Provisions such as are 


necessary can be procured at any of the 
towns made the starting point of the 
trip. 

A feature of a hunting trip into Sonora 
is that, while the Nimrod is seeking 
game, he may also come across a val- 
uable ledge of gold, silver or copper, 
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as the country is highly mineralized. The 
prospector is by nature a hunter as well 
as the forerunner of the mining industry 
and he is often the man best fitted to 
take along as a guide. He knows the 
country, knows the signs of water, is 
quick and true with the gun, can handle 
the pack mule as no other man in the 
world can and his eye quickly detects 
the evidences of mineral wealth. Be- 
sides, he is a good companion, and, while 
the camp-fire is bright and the puma is 
snarling in the rim of darkness and the 
pungent odor of the pipe is rising into 
the dreams of the forest, he can be relied 
upon to tell some stories that are as real- 
istic as any that ever graced the pages 
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of Fenimore Cooper. After one day’s 
tramp in the cafions; after the tempting 
smell of frying bacon and steaming fri- 
joles; after the recital of Indian raids 
and days of thirst for fountains of water 
that ever seemed farther and farther 
away; after the quiet story of his life 
and the girl he left away back in IIli- 
nois—then indeed may. the boy from the 
long settled countries of the East lie 
down and realize his dream: here where 
the pole of sleek deer shine in the fire 
glow and the gathering creatures of the 
night prowl about with yellow sapphires 
for eyes and the strange whines and calls 
of the wilderness for the music of the 
hunter’s dream. 


THE STAGE DRIVER’S STORY. 


By PAUL McKERCHER. 


ILL and I had been on a prolonged 
hunting trip. For several months 


we had been submerged amongst ° 


the mountains of the Far Northwest, 
pushing on from place to place as the 
desire seized us. Now camping for a 
day or two beside a likely looking trout 
stream; now raising our meagre tent 
over a heap of rocks high up above tim- 
ber-line, on the lookout for goats. But 
the glorious days of that autumn had to 
end, as all autumns do, and Bill and I 
had to bid Goodbye to the life of which 
we had become so fond and return once 
more to the East. We had ridden down 
to Eagle Creek, a little mining town, 
where we had disposed of our horses, 
rolled up our outfit and donned fresh 
clothing. From there to the railroad we 
were to take the stage. So it was that I 
happened to be standing in front of the 
little hotel an hour before stage time, tak- 
ing one last, long look at the timbered 
mountains out of which we had come, 
when old Buckbrush sauntered over 
and sat down beside me. He was a 
hunter and packer of the old type. I 
offered him a cigar, which he accepted 


silently, and which he proceeded to break 
in half and crumple into his old corncob. 
He began to splice carefully a loop in the 
end of an old rawhide rope he had with 
him. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, as I remarked that 
I had never seen so long a lariat; “ yes, 
sir, it’s quite a rope. Ormond Hughes 
gave me it when he left for Alaska. He 
saved his pardner’s life with it once.” 
Scenting a story, I stretched out on the 
grass. “ You know Joe, the prospector, 
don’t ye? Well, Ormond was his pardner 
for several years. I don’t suppose there 
is a single valley in all this region that 
those two men didn’t traverse from end 
to end. They had an outfit of two saddle 
horses and one to pack. They would 
camp in some valley until they were satis- 
fied that it contained no ore; then they’d 
pack out and try another. They worked 
hard a couple of years before they struck 
a ledge that amounted to much. It was 
while on one of these migrations that Or- 
mond used this rope to such good advan- 
tage. He and Joe were on their way 
across Pine Valley, following the old In- 
dian trail as it twisted about through the 
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timber toward the North Fork. You 
know what a fine country that is to ride 
in—all heavy timber, with thick pine 
grass and no underbrush, just like a 
park. Well, they had ridden a long ways 
that morning—clear from Grizzly Creek 
to the North Fork. I was trapping in 
that country then and the boys wanted 
to make my cabin that night, if they 
could. But they didn’t get there until the 
day after, and, as Joe was hurt, they 
staid with me several days—but I’m 
jumping ahead too fast. 

“ By noon they had reached the river. 
It wasn’t a wide stream; they could 
easily throw a stone across it. But it tore 
through its rocky cafion with a mad, 
roaring rage. Through great walls of 
rock it had cut its way. Over high 
falls, amongst huge boulders, and be- 
tween towering walls of stone it whirled 
and rushed. In a few places it staid its 
impetuous haste and rippled quietly, as 
though gathering its strength for a 
mighty bound. It was to such a place 
that the trail led. Here the river bottom 
was gravelly, and the current, though 
swift, was only waist deep. Directly be- 
low the ford the water swept down a 
steep gorge and then plunged over a fall. 
One or two huge boulders had lodged 
near the brink. The water piled up in 
front of them, then parted and shot out 
over the fall. Joe threw a stick into the 
stream and watched it float smoothly 
over the ford, then rush down toward the 
boulders, suddenly dart to one side and 
leap out and down, to be ground on the 
rocks below by the mighty weight of fall- 
ing water. They had crossed many fords, 
and, although they realized the danger of 
this one, they were unafraid. “I'll tell 
you what we'll do, Joe: you go ahead and 
I'll drive the cayuse after you and then 
follow myself,’ said Ormond. Joe 


mounted, took a careful look at the 
course he wished to pursue and spurred 
his horse into the stream. The water 
just touched the horse’s belly, so that 
there was no danger so long as the ani- 
mal took his time and stepped carefully 
without stumbling. Joe looked down at 
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the sparkling water as it slid by. A little 
trout darted up from the pebbly bottom 
and seized a fluttering insect that had 
been deceived by the smooth, glassy sur- 
face. A pine cone glided silently by like 
a wee ship. The rush of the gurgling 
water on the horse’s legs startled a school 
of minnows. Joe looked back. Ormond 
was just cracking the end of his lariat 
over the head of the pack-horse, as the 
animal at last consented to enter the 
stream. Joe saw him look up with a 
satisfied smile, as he coiled his rope and 
prepared to follow. Suddenly he saw 
that smile change to a look of horror; he 
heard a shout of warning and turned 
quickly. He saw, bearing rapidly down 
upon him, a huge log. His horse per- 
ceived it at the same instant, reared upon 
his hind-legs and made a frantic plunge 
for the shore. But the log was too near. 
It swung around in the current and 
struck rider and horse a powerful, unre- 
lenting shove. Joe felt the cold water 
close over his head as he gasped for 
breath; he felt a mighty, crushing pres- 
sure as the end of the log paused for a 
moment until the water piled up behind 
it and floated it over the pinioned horse 
and man. He was torn from the saddle 
and ground along the bottom. Then sud- 
denly the tremendous weight was lifted 
and he felt himself whirled to the sur- 
face. In his anxiety for breath he forgot 
about the danger that lay before him. 
His one thought was to breathe: he must 
breathe, he would breathe! It seemed 
that he struggled for hours. There was 
a buzzing in his ears and head; it became 
louder and louder—deafening. Light and 
darkness seemed to spin about him and 
he grabbed viciously at the light. He 
was thrown about and bumped on the 
rocky bottom. Gradually the noise 
seemed to be stifled; there was less light 
and more darkness ; he was too weary to 
reach any more; he. would just rest. 
Then there seemed to be flashes of light 
coming from all directions: dimly he 
realized that he had been struck. Reach- 
ing out his hands in a last effort, they 
caught on something ; the muscles of his 
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arms contracted and his head and shoul- 
ders were flung from the water. With 
blind tenacity he clung, gasping wildly 
for air. His head dropped forward and 
he was struck full in the face. There 
was a tremendous pulling upon him from 
somewhere, but a breath of air had driven 
off his weariness and he still clung 
madly. The current was dragging at his 
limbs. Some new force was pulling his 
head far back and his hands slipped. He 
made a frantic grab for the power that 
had him around the neck. Then a chilly 
darkness overcame him and he shut his 
eyes. 

“Meanwhile, as Ormond yelled, he 
drove his spurs deep into the tough hide 
of his mount. The beast lunged for- 
ward at a perilous gait, scrambled over 
the rocky bottom, slipped, recovered, 
leaped on, bit the sluggish pack-horse 
savagely on the haunch and splashed to 
the farther shore. Ormond had not rid- 
den over mountain trails without learn- 
ing to, cling to his horse as though he 
were a part of the animal and to guide 
him with his hands at the same time. 
He leapt to the ground and ran a reck- 
less pace along the shore, under the over- 
hanging cliff. Twice he fell prone upon 
the rocks, but was up and on the run in 
an instant—watching eagerly for a 
glimpse of his pardner. Once he thought 
he saw a hand and then a foot appear 
above the foaming surface. He was 
almost at the brink of the falls, when he 
beheld Joe clinging to the face of one 
of the great boulders. For a moment he 
was undecided. Then his hand tightened 
and he observed that he still held this 
lariat. He shouted again and flung the 


rope out over the water. It just reached 
the rock, the end falling right before 
Joe’s face; but, yell as loud as he could, 
Ormond could not attract his bewildered 
pardner’s attention. He saw there was 
only one thing to do, and knew he’d have 
to do it ina hurry. He scrambled a few 
paces up-stream; waded out as far as he 
dared and threw the rope again with all 
his might. Luck was with him. The 
noose hit the rock and fell between Joe’s 
arms and over his head. Ormond was 
afraid then that the current was so swift 
that if he jerked Joe off the rock it 
would suck him down with such force 
that the rope would hang him; but he 
had no choice. He braced himself as 
best he could and pulled. Joe’s hands 
were torn from their precarious hold. As 
he dropped into the water, he grabbed 
the rope about his neck with a despairing 
clutch. Ormond was almost dragged 
down, but he hung on. Gradually he 
worked himself to shore and pulled in 
the line hand over hand. 

“No; they never saw the horse again. 
But I did. I had traps along the river, 
so I went down there the day after the 
boys came. The poor critter caught in 
a riffle below the falls. I don’t know 
whether the ‘log killed him or not. 
More’n likely it was the drop over the 
falls—that would drown anything. When 
the boys got to my cabin, Joe was pretty 
nearly all in; he had two broken ribs and 
was bruised up some. But I lent him my 
extra animal, and they struck the trail 
some ten days afterwards. That’s Joe 
over there, chucking that mail sack in 
under the seat. Guess he'll drive you 
fellows down.” 
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BACK TO THE OLD TRAILS. 


Being a Continuation of “Fifty Years of Woods Life.” 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. 


CHAPTER IV.—Almost a Bear Fight. 






HE Professor climbed 
100 per cent. in my 
estimation in the next 
five minutes. I ex- 
pected that he 
would be a little 
bit the craziest man 
ever seen in Mis- 
sissippi when he 
came to fully real- 
ize his loss, but his 
mind worked a little faster than my own. 
Maybe it was because pretty nearly all 
his life had been spent in solving prob- 
lems of one sort or another, getting re- 
sults when there was not’ much of a 
showing to get anything. I only thought 
that Buddy Jones had suddenly found 
himself possessed of the most wonderful 
rifle in existence and that he would value 
it as highly and cling to it quite as hun- 
grily as ever could the Chief of Ord- 
nance of a war-mad nation; but the Pro- 
fessor looked a bit farther and realized 
that Buddy had burdened himself with a 
white elephant. “Let him go, Elliott,” 
he laughed, as soon as he had breath 
enough to manage a chuckle; “the gun 
is no good to him or to any one else but 
-nyself, for no other living soul under- 
stands its mechanism. I believe there 
are three bullets in the magazine and 
perhaps enough propellant power for a 
dozen—at full range—but he’ll never be 
able to fire a shot, unless by accident.” 

“ He might find some one who could,” 
remarked Leeds, “if he wasn’t afraid to 
show the rifle to Colonel Norton or some 
of the other big planters; they re2d a 
heap and know a whole lot.” 

“ But the first touch of an inquisitive 


finger would likely turn the arm into a 
harmless but very difficult puzzle,” re- 
plied Barker. “No, I’m not afraid of 
anything of that sort. Your enterpris- 
ing friend may possibly tamper with the 
gun till he breaks it—though its parts 
are strong—or he may go crazy trying 
to adapt it to common cartridges or 
loose ammunition, but I’m not afraid to 
wager that by tomorrow he will be will- 
ing to bring it back and accept a five- 
dollar bill for his trouble. I'll write a 
notice and pin it on this tree, so that 
he’ll know, when he happens around this 
way again, that we are willing to nego- 
tiate for the rifle’s return.” 

“T’m not bettin’ high that Buddy can 
read,” said Leeds thoughtfully. “To 
go still further, How does he know that 
we ain’t got a wagonload more o’ sech 
guns over in camp and wouldn’t wad 
him full of them little sugar-coated pipe- 
stems if he come pokin’ around in sight? 
No, Buddy won’t show up in the open 
soon, though he may slink around in the 
cane where he can watch what we're 
up to.” 

I was quite sure that Bill was right 
in his reasoning. Ignorance is always 
suspicious. Buddy might have treated 
with us for the return of a fine Win- 
chester or Remington or Marlin, just 
as he might had the object of value been 
a stolen horse or cow, for he could have 
in such case turned his really bright wits 
to the one task of bringing us to terms. 
It is easy to walk in confidence over a 
familiar road, for we know exactly what 
a stumble may throw us into. It is the 
strange paths that try one’s nerves. Be- 


ing a swamper, Jones was bound to be 
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superstitious, and the superstitious man 
fears whatever he cannot understand. He 
had seen the Professor’s hand send death 
silently and swiftly across the lake to 
Leeds’ “ meat hog,” and in his first ex- 
citement over such an impossible accom- 
plishment he had sought to discover its 
secret. I could picture to myself his 
astonishment when he found the riddle 
of the rifle beyond guessing, and how 
he would go beyond astonishment to im- 
agining poor Barker a magician—a 
“ cunjer man ”—with power to kill when 
and where he pleased. It was a safe bet 
that we would have to find Jones, in case 
we wanted to see him again; but when 
I tried to explain this view to the Pro- 
fessor, he only smiled and nodded, just 
as though it were an easy task to run 
down a man who had 500 square miles 
of canebrake and swamp to hide in. 

We paddled back to camp and later 
Leeds and Jim returned in the bigger 
boat and brought the hog in, dressing 
it with such dispatch that we had dn 
abundance of good fresh pork for our 
breakfast. A Mississippi nigger can 
skin a hog a little quicker than it was 
ever done elsewhere—unless, maybe, by 
an Arkansaw nigger.- I believe they are 
a bit hungrier on the west side of the 
big river and perhaps less particular 
about bristles in the gravy; but it is 
hardly worth while discussing the dif- 
ference, if there is one. We had some 
big slices out of Old Tom’s ham with 
our cornbread, and it makes me hungry 
even now to recall how good that meat 
tasted. After the meal we lit our pipes 


and talked and smoked, until, one by. 


one, we fell asleep. The big oaks kept 
the sun from striking us fairly and we 
were all pretty well worn out from our 
night’s journey. I can remember talk- 
ing with the Professor after Leeds and 
Jim were both snoring. He had refilled 
his meerschaum and asked me for a 
match and I laughed and told him that 
campers must learn to get their “lights ” 
from the fire. My eyes were half shut at 
the time, and when I got them fully 





open again the sun was half-way down 
the western sky, the Professor was lying 
with his head on my: shoulder, fast 
asleep, and the other two had poked off 
somewhere with their guns. -I gave 
Barker a roll of blankets for a pillow 
and he slept on peacefully without 
knowledge of the change: Then I took 
a drink of cold coffee, picked up my rifle 
and crossed the lake. The country on 
the farther side was not wholly new to 
me and I thought there was a chance 
that I might strike Jones’ trail some- 
where in the open sloughs lying a mile 
or so back of the lake. It was a prac- 
tical impossibility for him to get entirely 
out of the vicinity without crossing 
water or soft mud; he could not walk a 
log without leaving signs easy to dis- 
cover and if he tried a mud route there 
would be tracks that even Barker him- 
self could have found. 

I landed on a point some 400 yards to 
the right of the spot where we had last 
seen our man, because just here there 
was a deer trail breaking through the 
cane. I had lived too many years in the 
swamps not to know that any sort of a 
path beat none pretty badly. Even a 
swamp ‘coon has that much sense. The 
outer edge of a brake or thicket may 
offer fairly open going and you may be 
absolutely sure in your own mind that its 
other side is within shotgun range; but 
start to break your way through and it 
is probable that you will be late getting 
back to camp. This particular path, 
though on a slightly larger scale than 
those made by field mice through a 
clover patch, was considerably on the 
same order. The tall cane locked over 
it, drifted by the winter floods, and it 
twisted here and there and everywhere 
around the criss-crossed fallen trees 
which told of a hurricane years before. 
Part of the way I could walk in a 
crouched position but much of the time 
it was easier to crawl than to get the 


“necessary bend in a back that had long 


known rheumatic pangs. My eyes within 
a foot of the ground, it is not surpris- 
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ing that a bear track in the trail at- 
tracted notice, especially as it was a 
pretty big one and freshly made. Here 
was advance evidence that the Profes- 
sor’s trip South would not be in vain— 
always providing we recovered his rifle. 
For myself, a dozen bears might show 
up all around me and I would not waste 
a shot on them, for neither meat nor fur 
would be worth having so late in the 
spring. I was thinking to myself that 
I would like to see that bear—for if a 
female there would pretty certainly be 
some nice, chunky cubs to help the Pro- 
fessor out .in his target practice—when 
quite a funny incident chanced. In a 
half-century or more of woods life I 
have never heard of another just like 
it and it may be that some of my read- 
ers who have hunted bear will be dis- 
posed to question the truth of what I 
am about to relate. 

In explanation of the oocurrence, I 
would recall attention to the fact that 
the forest around the lake held many 
wild hogs; they were traveling its paths 
constantly, and as a natural consequence 
the swine scent was noticeably present 
in them. Then again, just at what nov- 
elists would call the portentous moment, 
I caught my toe against a cane stub and 
gave my back such a wrench in trying 
to save myself from a fall that I couldn’t 
repress a sizable grunt. I can’t blame 
that bear for accepting it as unmistak- 
ably porkish. I am not sure that she was 
designedly lying in wait for such game, 
but at any rate she had stowed herself 
away under a vine-covered log a dozen 
feet from the trail—and here she came 
through the swishing, snapping cane like 
a charging elephant! I have hunted 
bears ever since my boyhood and was 
never very much afraid of them, but on 
this occasion my first thought was to 
yell and I carried out the idea promptly 
and in a manner calculated to arouse 
all the owls of the neighborhood to con- 
suming jealousy. It was about the best 
thing I could have done, considering 
that I was not anxious to eat bear meat. 
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Nor am I sure that I could have stopped 
that brute in time with.a bullet. The 
chances are that she would have taken 
fright as soon as she was sure what she 
had very innocently run onto and over, 
but it is reasonably certain that I would 
have been left with the marks of teeth 
and claws to show for our meeting. She 
stopped with her head not three feet 
from my legs, gave a sniff and a snort, 
and then broke cane back the way she 
had come. The size of her track had 
been in no respect misleading, for she 
was a big bear—even for Mississippi, 
where the black bear seems to find food 
and surroundings suited to its best de- 
velopment; but she was dead poor— 
flat-sided and rangy as a piney-woods 
hog—which fact satisfied me that the 
cubs I had been hoping for would be 
speedily located when we started Bill 
Leeds’ dogs into the cane. 

A little farther on the trail led into the 
head of a slough and then the traveling 
was easier. There were both deer and 
turkey tracks discoverable on this open 
ground, but most of the sign was weeks 
old, having been made when the game 
was driven by the high waters from the 
lower bottomlands. It is well to state 
here, for the benefit of such readers, as 
may never have hunted in the Missis- 
sippi swamps, that the presence of cane 
denotes land elevated above the lesser 
floods and that there are always ridges 
along the streams and lakes. It is a 
curious fact that a swamp river may be 
said to invariably flow along the crest 
of a ridge, since the land sinks away 
from it on either side—the halfway 
ground between streams usually being a 
cypress or tupelo-gum swamp. I am 
dealing in explanation now simply that 
I may not have to bother with it later 
on. The sloughs through the canebrakes 
are the beds of strong currents when 
the water is up and aré generally free 
of undergrowth. In dry weather they 
are thoroughfares of all swamp life, 
from deer and bear to mud turtles and 


moccasin snakes. Each has its deer trail 
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that has been trodden for centuries, and 
you may still see signs of it upon the 


subsidence of a three-months flood. Near © 


the head of a slough this path is easily 
followed, but as the open ground wid- 
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the nearest cross-cut to another trail by 
blazing a line of trees. 

There were a good many squirrels in 
sight, occasionally one on the ground, 
but by far the greater number in the ex- 











“She came through the swishing, snapping cane like a charging eiephant.”’ 


Drawn by CHARLES 0. LONGABAUGH. 





ens out, the trail splits into many parts 
and finally will be lost altogether—un- 
less, as is generally the case nowadays, 
some trapper or timberman has marked 


treme tops of the trees where they were 
gathering their evening meal of young 
buds. In the flooded grounds all trees 
take on their spring foliage late and the 
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squirrels frequent such localities until 
the first summer berries mature on the 
ridges above high-water mark. Some- 
times a half-dozen of the lively little 
grey fellows would be seen in one tree, 
and I might have been tempted to shoot 
a few of them, had it not been that there 
was a steady popping of shotguns back 
on the camp side of the lake, telling 
that Leeds and Jim were making pro- 
vision for our supper. About the only 
thing in the way of game that could 
have tempted me that day would have 
been a young gobbler—for fried turkey 
breast is a little bit the best meat ever 
eaten in camp or elsewhere. I am not 
sure whether the Mississippi game law 
then prohibited killing wild turkeys in 
the spring: Without doubt I could have 
called a gobbler within range, and there 
were plenty of cane-joints handy of just 
the right size for callers. In all hon- 
esty, the fact that I left the law—if 
there was one—unbroken, was due to a 
half belief that I was going to meet 
Buddy Jones unaware, providing I still- 
hunted him in due form and manner. I 
clung to this idea until, when I had 
nearly completed my circuit and was 
again within sight of the lake, his tracks 
were found where he had crossed a 
patch of mud, evidently running at full 
speed and with no immediate idea of 


stopping. 





CHAPTER V. 
The Death Bateau. 


I was right in my guess that we were to 
have fried squirrel for supper,and though 
it was all old game—for the ripening 
of the young squirrel crop was still weeks 
in the future—I thought it about the 
best meal eaten for many a long day. An 
old woodsman does not take kindly to 
restaurant fare. I have always found 
the fine dishes of French chefs about as 
hard to swallow as their names are diffi- 
cult to pronounce. I eat them when 
nothing better offers, but give me by 
choice cornbread, baked in a Dutch oven 
at a camp-fire, and fried squirrel—or, 
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as before remarked, fried turkey breast. 
So far as I could judge, the remainder 
of the party coincided with my own 
views on the subject, for we cleaned 
the bones of eight squirrels—which was 
two to the man—and the demand for 
bread was so great that Jim had to bake 
a second batch. I am glad to say the 
Professor ate and drank fairly with us— 
though the coffee was more than neces- 
sarily black and bitter, even to my own 
camp-seasoned taste. His troubles rest- 
ed easily upon him; at any rate he was 
not the first to mention the name of 
Buddy Jones after our pipes and cigars 
were alight. I think he still held to the 
idea that Jones was going to walk in 
presently with the rifle over his shoulder 
and apologize for the theft as a bit of 
thoughtless pleasantry. Leeds and I 
discussed the matter from the standpoint 
of hard common-sense—or woods sense, 
which demands a cause for every effect, 
a substantial basis for every proposition. 
There was not one chance in a thou- 
sand that Jones would voluntarily per- 
mit himself to be seen or heard from. 

“We might pitch out, an’ find him,” 
admitted Leeds; “an’ we might stroll 
aroun’ in the cane an’ find the big coon 
that left a hind-foot in my trap two year 
ago last winter. I would as soon hunt 
for one of ’em as t’other.” 

“Isn't it probable that he has returned 
to his home?” asked Barker, innocently. 

“‘Which—Jones or the’coon?” snort- 
ed Bill. “The two have lived close neigh- 
bors for years—poke in a big holler tree 
an’ there’s no tellin’ which’ll run out. 

“Dat white man sho’ a wood rat,” 
chuckled Jim as he threw some bits of 
dry bark on the sinking fire. ‘“ Nebber 
did see ’ im at a house but jes’ one time, 
an’ dat was when his brudder-in-law’s 
lill gal done got lost an’ us niggahs 
finds her fo’ miles down de ribber an’ 
takes her home.” ' 

“Never knew he had a brother-in- 
law,” growled Leeds—‘ Who is he, 
boy?” 

“Dat no ’count Pete Smiff—nebber 
wuks at nuffin.” 





. 
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“O! I've known Pete Smith to work 
before now,” interrupted Leeds with a 
grin; “he had six months in the pen a 
couple of years ago for stealing some of 
Elliott’s timber. But I didn’t know he 
married a Jones—an’ I never knew what 
went with him when they turned him 
out. Where does he live?” 

“* Mebbe six miles yander, on the fur 
side de big swamp.” 

“Can you take me to his house, 
Jim?” 

“No, sah! No, Marse Eliott. I ain’t 
gwine stick myself in Buddy Jones’s 
way—nor no udder white man’s. I kin 
tell yo’-all how yo’ finds de place.” 

“You'll go along, Jim,” quietly as- 
serted his employer. “I know it ain't 
good for a nigger to butt into no white 
man’s business, but if that white man 
happens to be a jestice of the peace an’ 
he tells a nigger to do somthin’, an’ the 
nigger comes right out flat-footed an’ 
says he won't e 

“T ’spect I could go, Marse Leeds,” 
hastily announced the frightened darky. 
“ T’ll go wid yo’ or Marse Elliott but I’se 
done juberus of dat man yander—he 
ain’t my sort ob fokses, nohow. S’pose 
he run agin Buddy Jones—don’t yo’ 
know dem two white men is gwine to 
fight? An’ how I know what dat man 
yander done gwine tofight wid? he ain’t 
no common, sho’-’nuff man. Didn’t I 
see him kill dat ole hawg jes’ by lookin’ 
at it?” 

“Tt’s just you and me for the trip, 
Jim,” I told him, “and you don’t need 
to worry over the chance of trouble; 
Jones will never be fool enough to let 
us see him, until he gets good and ready. 
The best I expect to do is to get word 
to him that we are not after his scalp 
but just want a piece of property that 
can never do him a cent’s worth of good. 
If it’s no more than 6 miles, we can get 
over there and back by tomorrow noon.” 

“Yas, sah! But de six miles is 
straight across de swamp an’ we-all has 
to go cl’ar aroun’ de long end ob it. 
Mebbe Pete Smiff kin gib us our dinner, 
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but dis niggah sho’ gwine tuk some grub 
wid him.” 

I said nothing to discourage Jim from 
this intention. Miles are commonly 
pretty long in the swamp and especially 
when the best of the ground is soft from 
rains or recent overflows. Riding would 
be out of the question. Possibly some 
of the sloughs would still be too wide 
to cross on foot-logs, in which case we 
would have to improvise rafts and ferry 
ourselves over. There was a chance 
that the trip would take an entire day. 
Considering the character of our errand, 
it was barely possible that unforseen 
happenings might detain us even longer. 
So when it came to packing up our 
lunch I superintended the job. 

We were across the lake before it was 
good day next morning and on Jones’s 
trail as soon as we could see to follow 
it. Jim was a bit more than slightly 
nervous, because I had decided that, as 
ours was a peaceful mission, it would 
be best to leave our guns behind. We 
could gain nothing by an attempt at 
bluffing. Provided we could manage to 
see the thief before he saw us—and the 
probabilities were that we wouldn’t— 
Buddy was not the man to surrender 
tamely. He would either show fight or 
run, and .in the latter case I shouldn’t 
have shot him in the back. I carried a 
good revolver in a shoulder-scabbard 
under my arm, but Jim knew nothing of 
this provision for our defense and it had 
taken some terrifying threats from Leeds 
to keep him from balking at the last 
minute. 

Jones’s intimate knowledge of the 
country might have saved us both time 
and travel, could we have only followed 
his tracks. He had headed almost ex- 
actly in the direction that Jim said we 
wanted to travel to get around the 
swamp, but he shortened the route by 
cutting across cane ridges where we 
could not trail him and presently we had 
to give up the attempt as useless. There- 
after we kept out of the cane as much as 
we might, for though it was of low 
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growth .and almost free from vine 
tangles, one can never tell how soon a 
brake is going to thicken until almost 
impassable. 

Following tie sloughs, which did not 
in all cases lead us as we wished to go, 


it was not long before we encountered ~ 
water too deep to wade with knee boots. 


—a button-willow pond with a few cy- 
press trees bordering it. Big drifts of 
logs partly crossed it in places, but sev- 
eral which looked promising failed to 
extend to the farther shore. After the 
third or fourth such attempt we were 
clambering back to land, when I dis- 
covered a boat wedged fast in the drift. 
It was an ordinary bateau or john-boat, 
partly full of water which I judged had 
rained in, as its level was above that 
of the pond. Beyond doubt the bottom 
of the craft was sound and if there were 
leaks in the sides we would find means 
of calking them. Here was a ferry-boat 
ready to our hand. 

Jim fairly ran along the slippery logs 
to our find, stooped to throw out a mass 
of cypress branches that had fallen across 
the bow—and suddenly he let out a ter- 
rified yell and came back faster than he 
had gone. He was as nearly pale from 
fear as a coal-black nigger can ever get, 
his eyes had doubled in bigness and his 
mouth—but I never was much at de- 
scription. He was so badly scared that 
he gurgled and chattered when I laughed 
at him, and would have kept right on to 
the shore if I hadn’t got my hand in 


his collar. I couldn’t blame him so very. 


much after investigating the matter. The 
man who had once navigated that bateau 
—and whose mortal remains still occu- 
pied it—must have passed from life 
some time during the preceding winter, 
for the jumble of mildewed and rotten 
clothing held little more than bones. 
There was unmistakable evidence that it 
had been a white man, and a half-dozen 
traps and a hatchet gave something bet- 
ter than a hint of his calling. The 
swampland has its tragedies and they are 
by no means few. There were no rea- 
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sons for supposing that this man had 
died from other than .natural causes— 
probably a congestive chill, pneumonia 
or some other ailment brought on by ex- 
posure. As Jim refused to venture near, 
[ forced myself to the disagreeable task 
of searching the pockets for a possible 
means of identification and found a clasp 
knife, a pipe, tobacco and matches and 
four or five .38-calibre cartridges—the 
sort that is used in repeating rifles. From 
this last discovery I judged that the poor 
fellow had been making the round of his 
traps near camp when death overtook 


.him. The boat could not have drifted 


far among the logs before being halted 
by them, and it naturally followed that 
the camp in question could not be any 
great distance away. I promised myself 
to institute a search for it after return- 
ing from our present trip, but in the 
meantime there was no course open ex- 
cept to leave the boat as we had found 
it. Certainly it could not be made te 
serve our immediate need. 

We got back to dry land and again 
followed along the water and Jim mirac- 
ulously found his voice after the drift 
was well behind us. He was inclined to 


.the belief that we had discovered evi- 


dence of a murder and it naturally fol- 
lowed in his simple brain that Buddy 
Jones must be the guilty party. I was 
hardly in the humor for talking but felt 
the necessity of showing him his error. 
Several incidents came to mind of men 
who had died in the swamps alone, and 
far from assistance and companionship. 
Once or twice I had myself narrowly 
escaped such a fate—taking warning in 
time and getting to a settlement of some 
kind before I was quite past ability to 
travel. I suppose all old people have a 
fancy for relating past experiences; at 
any rate the subject interested me at the 
time and I had hardly noticed that we 
were on ascending ground until we broke 
through a thicket which surmounted a 
little knoll and found ourselves almost 
against the wall of a log hut. 

‘ It was the sort of structure that a man 
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could throw together in a day’s time— 
perhaps 10 ft. square and with a dozen 
saplings to the side and roofed with cy- 
press bark. A doorway had been cut in 
one wall and was closed by a piece of 


fact the fine spring grass starting its 
close coat upon the hard packed earth 
before the door was the best of evidence 
that the camp had not been occupied 
since the coming of warm weather. 








“Jim was busily engaged throwing out a mass of cypress branches, when suddenly 
he let out a terrified yell.” 


Drawn by CHARLES 0. LONGABAUGH. 





cotton bagging nailed across at the top 
and hanging free. A fence of poles sur- 
rounded the entrance, high enough to 
keep out wild hogs and cattle. There 
were no human footprints visible; in 


“T ain’t gwine in, Boss,” asserted Jim, 
with chattering teeth. “De man staid 
yander in the boat but his spook done 
come home! Dey mos’ allus do dat way. 
’Fore de Lawd, Marse Elliott! I sho’ 
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wouldn’t step nary foot inside dat do’ 
for Marse Bill Leeds’ fahm—sto’ house 
an all! My ole Mammy done tole 
me ” He had both hands gripping 
my arm, but his Mississippi training al- 
most instantly reasserted itself and he 
asked pardon for such unwarranted fa- 
miliarity with the sacred person of a 
white man. Some things are stronger 
than superstition, even in a nigger. Still, 
he couldn’t gather courage to follow as 
I put aside the door curtain and entered 
the hut; but I was sure he wouldn’t run 
away and, leave me and had to be con- 
tent with that. 

Inside the shack there was a pole bed- 
stead supporting a heap of switch cane 
and upon this a couple of tattered, dirty 
blankets. Four posts had been driven 
in the ground by the further wall and a 
square of cypress bark tacked on them 
to serve as a table. The ashes and 
charred embers of a fire were in the 
centre of the cabin, and this gave me the 
idea that whoever the former occupant 
might have been, he most certainly was 
not a woodsman of experience. A chim- 
ney is too easily built for any one to 
willingly endure the discomfort of smoke. 

Again, cypress bark is a poor substitute 

for split boards as a table cover. The 
cooking utensils—frying-pan, kettle and 
tin coffee-pail—were heaped in a corner 
on the ground and with them were tin 
plates, cans containing salt, lard and bak- 
ing powder, and a sack holding a few 
pounds of flour. A seasoned swamper 
would have patched up shelves to hold 
all such belongings. Without question, 
the poor devil whose fate we had that 
day uncovered had been the veriest nov- 
ice in woods life and the art of accom- 
plishing much with little. 





CHAPTER VI. 
How We Found Buddy. 


Seeing that the spooks had not made 
short work of me, Jim at last permitted 
curiosity to overcome fear and stuck 
his head in the doorway. It was Jim 
who found the gun—a Winchester car- 
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bine—hidden under the cane on the bed- 
stead. The find did not redound so 
greatly to his sagacity, for this was the 
only available hiding place in the hut. 
That the arm had remained undisturbed 
sO many months was fresh evidence that 
the existence of the hut was unsuspected 
by the nearest swamp dwellers, living 
perhaps five miles distant. The further 
fact that there were no peltries hanging 
in or around the cabin, nor stretching 
sticks and boards to indicate that furs 
had been caught and cared for, con- 
vinced me that the trapper, when death 
overtook him, had barely completed his 
building and other preparatory work. 
If additional proof of this were needed, 
it could be found in the abundance of 
dead and fallen wood—limbs and the 
like—littering the ground immediately 
about the door. A camper generally 
makes first use of the wood nearest at 
hand. ; 
“ Marse Elliott,” said the darky, his 
eyes half shut and head on one side, 
“yo’ nebber found no money in dat 
man’s pockets?” 

“Not a cent, Jim.” 

“Yes, sah! dat’s what I says. Lemme 
tell yo’, dat man sho’ had money ter lib 
on twell he cotch some fur. Whah yo’ 
reckon he done keeps dat money?” 

“Where would you have kept it, 
boy ?” 

“Me? Shucks! I nebber keeps nuffin 
like dat—not when dar’s whiskey an’ 
crap games. But dis hyah white man, 
he don’t hit de bottle an’ he don’t shoot 
craps. He buries dat money—yas, sah! 
he puts dem ole dimes an’ nickels in de 
groun’ an’ he pats de dirt ober it good 
an’ hard; an’ den he frows sumfin ober 
de place, to fool folkses dat come pesti- 
catin’.whah dey don’t had no call.” 

Singularly enough, the ground did ap- 
pear packed the hardest in the corner 
where the dishes and cooking imple- 
ments sat. I moved them, dug down a 
few inches, and my knife uncovered 
what proved to be a wide-mouthed pickle 
bottle, closely corked. At first glance it 
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seemed full of bills but they had been 
loosely rolled, and in reality there were 
but three—two fives and a ten. “ Enough 
to buy their owner a coffin,” I thought. 
There wasn’t a letter or a scrap of print- 
ing of any sort discoverable; but just as 
we were on the point of continuing our 
journey I noticed some letters scratched 
on the stock of the carbine: H. A. F., 
ROME, N. Y. 

Of course it was possible that the gun 
(which had evidently been many years 
in service) might have changed owners 
a dozen times since the New Yorker had 
marred its polish with his pocket knife ; 
still, in such a case the barest clue is 
worth attention. I copied the inscription 
in my note-book, put the money in my 
purse and carefully hid the gun in the 
bushes outside the hut. However long 
the place had previously remained un- 
visited, we could not know but that 
others would soon stumble upon it as 
we had. 

Jim now took the lead, having an- 
nounced that he remembered following 
and crossing this same slough several 
winters before, when on a bear hunt 
with some white men. He had suddenly 
become very talkative, and on the sub- 
ject of buried treasure—telling of numer- 
ous instances in which pots of money 
had been dug up—and in every case the 
finders had made an even division of 
the easily acquired wealth “to de berry 
las’ penny.” At first I refused to see 
what he was driving at, but when he had 
twice remarked “dey gen’rally splits it 
up right dar,” I thought it best to ex- 
plain in what way the money was to be 
used. And thereafter he was silent for a 
time, meditating perhaps upon the whis- 
key and craps that he might have en- 
joyed, had he found the cabin and not 
the boat. 

The slough presently narrowed until 
it was easily crossed and we traversed 
an open stretch of bottom to the swamp 
proper—a sheet of black water thickly 
grown with big swell-butted tupelo 
gums. Along here we waded in soft 


mud for a mile or so, and then the 
ground grew higher and switch cane 
once more appeared, and we struck a 
trail that led us finally to Pete Smith’s 
clearing. It could not be called a farm, 
for not more than an acre had been 
cleared of undergrowth and the larger 
trees were still standing, girdled and 
dead. Nor was it likely ever to be a 
farm, judging from the fact that the 
“improvements ”’ were plainly several 
years old. The two-room log house was 
without windows; the fence surrounding 
it was not more than 4 rails high in 
places, especially in proximity to what 
I have heard termed the “ chip-yard ’— 
the particular spot where the axe gen- 
erally sticks in the ground and where 
the mother of the household comes to 
fill her apron with bits of bark or any- 
thing else that will hurry the fire. Since 
Pete Smith had been given his liberty he 
had apparently thought only of that 
other God-given right of an American 
citizen—the pursuit of happiness. And 
how can a man be happy if he works! 
Two children were playing before the 
door and fled like frightened deer at 
our approach—not into the house, where 
instinct told them they might easily be 
cornered, but over the fence and straight 
for the thickest brush patch in sight. I 
noticed they uttered no cry of warning 
for the benefit of whoever might be left 
behind. A turkey chicken or a baby 
squirrel would have been less selfish in 
its fright. Had we been in a Northern 
woods, I would have tried to get in the 
doorway of the cabin before our coming 
was noted, but custom in the South de- 
mands that one must halt at a certain 
distance and announce his arrival. This 
gives the householder a certain advan- 
tage over unwelcome visitors ; inasmuch 
as if they enter without hailing, the 
host may take a few things for granted 
and enter forcible protest without waste 
of time in questioning. And if a Hello! 
brings him to the door, there is usually 
a firearm of some sort hanging directly 
over the entrance and within easy reach 
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of his hand. I am speaking now of cus- 
toms as they are found in the back 
country ; of course in the Southern cities 
and thick-settled communities the civil- 
ized practice prevails of disturbing no 
one until he steals your purse, your fam- 
ily silver, your wife or your hundred- 
dollar, prize-winning King Charles 
spaniel. I hailed the house twice before 
getting a reply. We both heard the mur- 
mur of excited voices and then a sound 
as though the edges of two boards were 
rubbed together. 

“Dat man goin’ froo de flo’,”’ an- 
nounced Jim in a whisper. ‘“ Now what 
we gwine do widout a gun?” 

“Guns are mighty good things to get 
people into trouble,’ I replied. “ Lots 
of people have been killed making bluffs 
that were wholly uncalled for. Get a 
dog in a corner and he will show his 
teeth, but keep your distance and offer 
him a bone and his tail will wag every 
time.” 

“Come in!” shrilled a woman's voice. 
The invitation was naturally intended 
for myself as a white man; Jim should 
have halted at the fence and wished to. 
But I chanced Mrs. Smith’s anger and 
took him in with me. A sudden suspi- 
cion flashed upon me when, at the step, 
she said “ Come in—both of ye!” but it 
was now too late to show hesitation. 

“ Take cheers,” continued Mrs. Smith; 
“them two over yander will hold ye— 
the others are some rickety. I reckon 
you want to see my ole man, but he’s 
knockin’ ’roun’ in the woods somewhar 
arter squirrels. Got some chawin’ ter- 
backer with ye?” 

“ When will Smith be back?” I asked, 
as I gave her half of a 10-cent cut of 
“ser.” 

“No tellin’. Reckon he’ll stay till he 
gits meat—an’ I hain’t heered him shute 
none.” . 

“TI was wanting to enquire where we 
could find Buddy Jones,” I continued in- 
nocently. (I had already noted that one 
of the loose floor-boards carried far less 
dust that its fellows, but it would have 
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been discourteous and impolitic to have 
commented on the fact). 

“Want ter find Buddy real bad?” 
asked his sister with just a suspicion of 
a smile. She was above the average of 
backwoods women in comeliness of face 
and figure, as one might expect the sister 
of Buddy Jones to be, and I wondered 
if they were alike in character traits as 
in appearance. “’Cause if ye be, I 
mought tell ye whar ter look.” 

Her eyes passed me by—directly to- 
ward the door. I knew what I should 
see when I turned my head. 

“Come out—you an’ that nigger!” 
commanded Jones, his leveled shotgun 
enforcing obedience. “ I allowed I’d fool 
ye by crawlin’ under the house. Lizzy, 
bring out that rifle an’ [’ll make ’em 
show me how it works.” 

I was in something of a quandary. 
There was no use matching a revolver 
against a shotgun, especially when the 
other fellow already had the drop. 
Would Jones believe me when I said, as 
truth demanded I should, that I knew 
nothing of the operation of Prof. Bark- 
ers wonderful invention? MHardly: 
Credulity may be the running-mate of 
Ignorance, but the veriest fool would 
be excusable in doubting such a story as 
I would have to tell. I took the rifle in 
my hands and in a sudden excess of in- 
terest Jones lowered his shotgun and 
stepped nearer. I felt a thrill of inspira- 
tion and acted upon it, snapping a lever 
that lay under my thumb and swinging 
the muzzle of the arm in line with 
Jones’s breast. “ Don’t so much as move 
a finger, Buddy, or all that I can teach 
you would be better unlearned. You al- 
ready know something of the size hole 
this gun knocks in raw meat.” 

“Aim ter shoot me—eh, pardner?” 
queried Buddy with a grin. 

“If you so much as wiggle a finger.” 

“ But I done took all fhe bullets outen 
the blame thing! an’ can’t git ’em back 
in! They was loose in a leetle magazine, 
but derned if I wa’n’t afeered ter dig 
aroun’ atter the juice that slings em out 
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through the barrel. Now it is up ter you 
ter put me next ter the combination.” 

I told him, then, exactly how matters 
stood ; that there was no living man be- 
sides the inventor who knew the secret 
of the wonderful rifle, either its propul- 
sive power or how it was applied. I 
tried to show him how foolish it was to 
persist in retaining possession of prop- 


erty that could be of no value to him’ 


but must certainly cause him trouble. 
The Professor was financially able to 
put a dozen detectives on his trail, in 
addition to every peace officer in Mis- 
sissippi, and he would spend his last 
dollar before yielding his invention to a 
thief. “Better give up the rifle, Buddy, 
and take the reward he is willing to offer. 
Thirty dollars is worth having and I can 
. guarantee that the matter will be 
dropped. But it’s your last chance. Un- 
less the Professor gets his rifle tonight, 


he will swear out a warrant and fill this 
swamp with deputy sheriffs.” 

“ An’ I shan’t be hyar !” responded 
the intractable Jones. “I know a fel- 
ler—I won’t tell ye who ar whar—that’ll 
give five hundred dollars, ’stead of thirty. 
Jes’ put that gun down an’ hit it lively 
back the way you come! I reckon you’ve 
got guns hid out thar in the bresh, but 
they won’t dew ye no good. Don’t look 
back for the fust hunderd yards, or I'll 
reach ye with a load of No. 5 buckshot. 
Travel now—an’ travel right peart!” 

We traveled. There was nothing else 
to be done. Jim was utterly terrified and 
would neither halt nor turn his head un- 
til the clearing was a good half-mile be- 
hind us. Probably Jones was merely 
bluffing, but he had figured so accurately 
the effective range with big shot, that I 
counted 20 steps beyond the hundred be- 
fore risking a backward glance—and 
then he was nowhere in sight. 

To be continued. 


A BEAST OF RECONCILIATION. 


By S. B. HACKLEY. 


‘6 F Mammy ever had a chicken 
hatched, but whut she told Aunt 
Marcella before night, de world 

is yit to git acquainted wid dat chicken,” 
remarked Melissy Orr to her friend Ar- 
beena Stickan, as two elderly women (the 
one conspicuously fat, the other some- 
what lean) came down the rocky lane 
that led to the house of Orr, in close con- 
verse. 

“Dat is de truth, Melissy,” agreed Ar- 
beena. “De bodies o’ dem two women 
ought to ’a been j’ined like de Si’mese 
twins, fuh dey souls is shoah knit to- 
gether.” 

Epinthy Orr and Marcella Stickan, sis- 
ters in the church in the little railroad 
junction of Union Town, were what in 
modern day parlance are called “ affini- 
ties.” If either had ever had a thought 
not in common, their families and their 
friends had not heard of it. 

““T don’t believe da’s anything under 


de sun—no bird, no beast, no creepin’ 
thing; no wood, no fire, no water, no 
dirt—nothin’ dat would make ary one 0’ 
dem women have a hard thought agin 
de other,” went on Melissy. 

“ Dat is de truth, Melissy,” agreed Ar- 
beena again. But both young ladies were 
mistaken. 

* * * * 

Since the days when the Indian enticed 
the White Man out to his death by imi- 
tating the wild turkey’s call, the turkey, 
domesticated, has been the cause of trou- 
ble and of feminine feuds innumerable. 

For two years, cholera and divers other 
diseases had laid the turkeys of the 
neighborhood low. It seemed impossible 
for a woman to raise a flock with suc- 
cess. Epinthy and Marcella had been 
turkey raisers from their youth, and, 
though they were no longer young 
women, they persisted in their attempts 
at turkey raising, despite the fowl dis- 
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eases prevalent and their daughters’ pro- 
tests. Arbeena suggested to her mother 
that following the turkeys in the dew and 
the rain, was the prime cause of her oc- 
casional attacks of rheumatism; and Me- 
lissy hinted to Epinthy that her asthma 
would be better if the turkeys were all 
dead. 

This year, the two elderly ladies, in 
compliance with their daughters’ wishes, 
agreed to allow their turkeys to roam the 
fields, without attempting to run after 
them—literally, to raise themselves. In 
May they turned their flocks loose in the 
woodland pasture of William Chester, a 
white man who made no objection to pas- 
turing turkeys. Because of the affection 
that existed between them and their own- 
ers in all things, Epinthy and Marcella 
started their turkeys in one flock, which, 
with the two black mother turkeys in- 
cluded, numbered thirty-nine. The 20 
poults of Epinthy were all black, and the 
17 of Marcella were all grey. 

“T’ll jest tie a pink string on my old 
turkey,” suggested Epinthy, “and you 
can tie a white one on yours, bein’ as 
dey’s so much alike. De young ’uns, 
bein’ different, will be easy to tell at 
*vidin’ time widout markin’.” 

“Dat’s de truth, Sistuh Epinthy,” 
agreed Marcella, as she tied a white 
string around the right leg of the mother 
of her turkeys. 

The summer proved a dry one and the 
unlooked-after turkeys throve finely on 
the seeds and grasshoppers with which 
Nature provided them. Had it not been 
for a hungry mink, there would have 
been no diminishment of their numbers ; 
but there was a decided diminution un- 
known to the owners of the flock. 

It was early in August that the mu- 
sical instrument craze struck Epinthy 
and Marcella. From an agent, Epinthy 
bought a cheap organ, this piece of house 
furnishing to be paid for on the monthly 
installment plan. “ De organ will be so 


nice,” she remarked to her friend, Mar- 
cella, “fuh my and yoah gals to make 
merry wid when dey beaux comes. When 
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Arbeeny has comp’ny she can bring ’em 
over to my house and entertain ’em.” 

“Laws, yes! dat’ll shoah be nice,” 
agreed Marcella affably, but to herself 
she said: “I’se gwine to show Epinthy 
she shan’t outdo me in havin’ things to 
entertain wid.” So she invested twenty- 
five dollars in an antiquated square piano, 
to be paid for in monthly installments. 
Epinthy was delightfully surprised when 
she heard of Marcella’s acquisition, and 
hastened to congratulate her. The sound 
of the piano was like hail on a tin roof 
for melody, but it was sweet to the ears 
of the two friends. 

The purchase of these musical instru- 
ments inspired the ladies with a new zeal 
for money making. “De turkeys’ll help 
us out some,” remarked Epinthy to Mar- 
cella, “ef da’s any left of ’em. S’posin’ 
we goes out and hunts ’em up?” 

In the coolness of the deep beech 
woods twenty-five thrifty young grey 
turkeys and one black mother turkey, 
were found. 

“ Laws!” cried Marcella, “ dey’s all got 
to be mine! Don’t you see dey’s all grey, 
Epinthy?” 

Epinthy was puzzled. “ Shucks! Sis- 
tuh Marcella,” she said at length, “I'll 
tell you how it is. When de young ones 
feathered out, de black ones feathered 
out grey too. How’s we gwina divide 
‘em at sellin’ time I’d like to know?” 

“Don’t ask me,” replied Marcella, on 
whom the weight of the piano debt hung 
heavy. “I reckon, dough, de old hen’s 
mine.” 

Epinthy, with the organ payments in 
mind, looked at the tattered white string 
on the turkey hen’s leg. “ Dat streng 
looks like de pink one I put on da’ done 
faded,” she asserted, politely but firmly. 
“T ruther thinks dis turkey is mine, Sis- 
tuh Marcella.” 

In less than five minutes, the amicable 
relations of a lifetimé were broken. 
When the two women emerged from the 
woods, leaving the turkeys behind, Epin- 
thy was saying: “ You can keep away 
fum my house in de future, Mrs. Stickan. 
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I don’t keer fuh de comp’ny o’ a cheat 
no moah!” 

“Da same to you, Mis’ Orr!” Mar- 
cella answered her. “ As fuh me a-comin’ 
into yoah house, hit’d take wild horses to 
drag me da!” 

“And as fuh me a-comin’ to yoah 
house,” Epinthy spoke as to a lifelong 
enemy, “a wild buffalo couldn’t throw 
me da!”’ 


carrying water from a spring many hun- 
dred yards from the Seven Oaks Spring, 
where the Orr family got its drinking 
water. 

“’Caze I got tired runnin’ up on dat 
low down fattenin’ hog dat calls itself 
Epinthy Orr dar!” was Marcella’s caus- 
tic reply. 

“ Women is curi’s thengs—hain’t dey, 
Padden?” Luke remarked to Orr a little 








“Attracted by the rose colored waist of the weighty Epinthy, the buffalo made a wild dash 
in her direction."’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8S. ROGERS. 





Weeks passed and the breach between 
the two friends widened. 

“T wants us to move at de beginnin’ 
o’ de yeah, Padden,” Epinthy said to her 
husband, one day in late September. “I 
wants to git wha’ I won’t see dat despisa- 
ble old Marcell’ Stickan no moah!” 

“Whut you quit gwine to de Seben 
Oaks Spring fuh, Marcella?” Luke 
Stickan asked his wife, when he saw her 


later. “ Hit beats all about dem women 
o’ ours! Been friends eber sence de flood, 
and now fallin’ out, in dey grey hairs, 
over a passel o’ old turkeys!” 
“ Hit do beat all!’ Padden answered 
him. 
* * * ok 
On the day in early October when 
Shawnee Bill’s Wild West show came to 
a neighboring town, Epinthy and Mar- 
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cella announced to their families that they 
were going to the show, despite their 
piano and organ indebtedness. Epinthy 
explained that she wished to show Mar- 
cella that she could still take pleasure in 
life without her accompanying her. Mar- 
cella announced that she wished to at- 
tend the show for the purpose of spiting 
Epinthy, who thought the Stickan ma- 
tron would sit back and weep because of 
her unfriendliness. 

Whatever their motives for going, the 
two ladies, along with the eight hundred 
others who attended the show, enjoyed 
the exhibition of cowboy riding, stage- 
coach robbery and the like. After the 
performance, when the crowd was leis- 
urely leaving the show grounds, a sudden 
cry rang out on the still October air: 
* Old Manuel’s run mad!” 

Across the field where were the tents 
of the show’s Indians, a great buffalo 
charged. Numbers of the cowboys 
sprang on their ponies and gave pur- 
suit, endeavoring to head the buffalo off 
from the spectators on the grounds. The 
people ran in all directions, and an added 
alarm was created when the buffalo 
crashed through the stout board fence 
around the field, and, bellowing madly, 
tore down the street. 

One of the cowboys was charged upon 
and thrown from his pony, just across 
the street from Epinthy Orr, who was 
walking with Moses and Rachel Wheat. 
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Just in front of Epinthy, Marcella 
Stickan, well aware of the proximity of 
her quondam friend, strutted. Attracted 
by the rose colored waist of the weighty 
Epinthy, the buffalo made a wild dash in 
her direction. Moses and Rachel Wheat 
leapt the fence, leaving Epinthy to her 
fate. In an instant Marcella had seen 
Epinthy’s peril, and the anger she had 
felt toward Epinthy disappeared in the 
twinkling of an eye. In less time than it 
takes to tell it, Marcella had gathered up 
her dress skirt, displaying her scarlet 
flannel petticoat in all its ruddy brilliancy 
to the eyes of the angry bison. The buf- 
falo turned toward her, and like a rabbit 
she fled into the yard of a junk dealer, 
followed by the mad beast. Fortunately 
for Marcella, the animal became entan- 
gled in a pile of old wire in his path. 

A little later, when the buffalo had 
been safely lassoed, two elderly women— 
one fat and one lean—strolled home in 
the waning sunlight. 

“ Sistuh Epinthy,” said Marcella, with 
her long arm about her friend’s ponder- 
ous waist, “ I’se de happiest woman in de 
world ’caze you didn’t git killed!” 

“Laws, honey!” breathed Epinthy, 
“dem turkeys come nigh dividin’ us, but 
we’se one agin, thank de Lawd! I said 
a wild buffalo couldn’t throw me in yoah 
house; but, my honey, dar hain’t no wild 
buffalo livin’ dat could keep me ’way fum 
you after dis!” 


A WILD FLIGHT FROM A PANTHER. 


By EMMA FRANTZ. 


HERE was an Indian payment in 
progress at the Indian Agency, and 
every member of the Seneca tribe 

able to go was in attendance, awaiting 
their turn to receive the money due them. 
There were some unusual features to this 
particular payment, and in consequence 
it dragged on for a number of weeks. 
The men of the tribe attended the pay- 
ment during the day and at night they 


would resort to the nearby towns and in- 
dulge in their much-loved fire-water. But 
when the crier at the Agency called, 
“Young Doctor! Young Doctor! Young 
Doctor!” three times, as was the rule, 
there was no response. Inquiries were 


made as to his whereabouts and some 
one was found who said that Young Doce 
tor was sick. Then the squaws began 
to say among themselves that Young 
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Doctor was sick and alone in his cabin— 
“he being a single man. Now, feminine 
human nature is much alike, regardless 
of the color of the skin. So they re- 
solved to see that he was cared for. 
Why he should be called Young Doc- 
tor (or Doctor at all) was one of those 
unsolved problems. His appearance did 
not indicate that any of his forefathers 
had possessed knowledge sufficient to 
doctor a horse. And, as for himself, he 
possessed barely enough vitality to’ drag 
himself to the village, where, if he had 
any money, he would buy that man-de- 
stroying beverage, whiskey, and, after 
partaking, would slink away, fall down 
and lie there until the effect wore off. 
He did not whoop and yell.like other 
Indians. He was a crooked, uncouth 
man, with a long, narrow face and head, 
and small, round, bead-like eyes. One 
eye was set much higher up than the 
other and the lower eye had a white 
spot in it, which gave to his face a 
peculiar expression. He always wore 
an old black wool hat which had 
never been known to look new, in the 
band .of which he stuck a number of 
chicken feathers. Unprepossessing as he 
was, he yet was a Seneca, and the women 
of his tribe resolved to see that he did 
not suffer. Indians are much more lib- 
eral with one another than the members 
of the white race are with their brethren. 
Next day there might have been seen, 
if any one had cared to look, a number 
of Indian women emerging from their 
cabins and wending their way to a lonely 
hut on the western slope of one of the 
hills that make up the greater portion of 
the Seneca Reservation. These women 
took upon themselves the duty of nurse 
and doctor—administering medicine and 
consolation as best they could and en- 
couraging him with the promise that he 
would soon be able to go to the Agency 
and get his money. Visions would flit 
through the sick man’s mind of the good 
time he would have when he should be 
able to go and get his fire-water, and the 
very thought would cause the blood to 
flow more rapidly through his veins. But 
Alas for Young Doctor! Instead of get- 
ting his payment from the Government. 
he was called to make his final settlement 
with Nature. Instead of going to the 


village for rum, he passed on to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds,. where the 
great majority of his tribe had gone be- 
fore. At 4 o’clock one early November 
day—the last of Young Doctor’s sojourn 
on earth—another squaw wended her 
way to the litte cabin. She was mounted 
on an Indian pony. She was welcomed 
by the other squaws with as much ardor 
as an Indian ever shows, and it was whis- 
pered to her at the door that the sick man 
was very near to death. After the flurry 
of excitement caused by the arrival of 
the newcomer had subsided, all quieted 
down to the ordinary course of waiting 
for the end. 

In all the days of Young Doctor’s sick- 
ness there had been but few men to visit 
him. Several of the husbands and fathers 
of the women attending him would ride 
up, stay a few minutes and ride away. 
And now, as Death came to claim him, 
there were but five women to watch over 
him. Now the women must prepare for 
the burial. They laid him out as best 
they could, and then held a consultation 
as to what was best to be done. 

It was already dusk and the burial 
ground was seven miles away, over 
lonely hills and across the treacherous 
Cowskin River; the coffin also must be 
had from beyond the river. So one 
woman said to the latest comer: “ Mary, 
if you will go with me, we will see to this 
tonight.” So the two women bade their 
friends Good-night and rode away, both 
on Indian ponies—one on a woman’s gad- 
dle, the other on a man’s. Mary carried 


a long stick in her hand—the measure of. 


the dead man. It was a clear, cool, star- 
light night, and they were able to see the 
trail leading across the hills. There were 
no houses nearer than’ four miles, at 
which point was the Government black- 
smith shop, surrounded by several resi- 
dences. The, way lay across low wooded 
hills strewn with rocks and brush—a bad 
trail to follow in daylight and much 
worse at night. But these women were 
accustomed to the wild and did not fear. 
They traveled on, sometimes side by side, 
and again one behind the other, as the 
path would allow—talking over the 
events of the past few days and specu- 
lating on the morrow. 
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They had gone about a mile, when they 
heard what they thought was a boy hol- 
loaing, and remarked that he was out 
late and had better get home. The cry 
seemed to be drawing nearer and finally 
Fanny said: “That don’t sound like a 
boy now ”—and there flashed through 
their minds the stories they had heard 
during the late summer of a panther in 
the valley below, and that it had killed 
many sheep and that the owner of the 
sheep had taken them away. They urged 
their ponies forward a little faster. The 
cry kept coming nearer and nearer. Fi- 
nally the ponies raised their heads, sniffed 
the air and seemed uneasy; then they 
broke into a sharp trot, although the 
ground was very rugged. As they neared 
the wagon trail that turned to the south, 
the horses raised their heads high in the 
air and gave a loud snort, turned sharply 
to the right and dashed wildly down the 
road—every little while raising their 
heads and looking backward and with 
every look making an effort to go faster. 
When the wild flight began, the women 
lost control of the horses and just clung 
to the saddles. Faster and faster they 
flew—over rocks and hills, down a small 
ravine and up the other side, never stop- 
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ping an instant for anything. Nothing 
but an Indian pony could have kept its 
feet on such ground, but they had been 
raised there and terror gave them fleet- 
ness of foot. On, on, on they go! one 
mile is past. Still they race on. Now 
if only they don’t stumble over the rocks 
—but they still keep going. Now another 
mile is made! Still they go; now down 
through a small valley, then a race up 
over the hill. Now they come to the big 
spring ; through it they flash, up the hill 
on the other side, and now they dash up 
to the blacksmith shop—the horses trem- 
bling in every limb and ready to drop 
from exhaustion. The people rushed out 
and found the women speechless from 
fright. What astonished them then, as 
well as their friends, was to see that 
May still held in her hand the measure 
of the dead man. 

They were assisted into the house, 
where they remained until morning, 
when, in company with others, they 
crossed the river and made arrangements 
for the funeral. That afternoon Young 
Doctor was laid to rest. The incident 
was soon forgotten by all but the two 
women, who will carry through life the 
memory of their wild race with a panther. 


OLD FORT MORONI AND ITS MEMORIES. 


By EARLE R. FORREST. 


[With Photographs Taken by the Author.] 


T the foot of the 
San Francisco 
Peaks, in North- 
ern Arizona, is a 
beautiful valley 
which might more 
properly be called 
a mountain park, 
for there is hardly 
a tree growing 
within its area of 
about six square 
miles. This little 
valley is well wa- 

tered and covered with plenty of grass, 

while it is surrounded by beautiful pine 
forests; and the great peak that towers 





thousands of feet above makes it one ot 
the most beautiful places that I have 
ever seen. In fact, one might travel the 
whole country over and not find another 
such spot. 

In the latter seventies a little band of 
Mormon emigrants from the North 
crossed the Grand Cajion of the Colo- 
rado River and settled in this ideal place. 
Here, in the shadow of the great moun- 
tain, they built a little stockade which 
they named Fort Moroni, in honor of the 
Mormon angel of the same name, and 
prepared to defend their claims against 
the savage Navajos and Apaches who 
infested the land. The fort was built of 
pine logs. A one-story, five-roomed 
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house, about 100 ft. long by 15 wide, 
formed the northern side; while an the 
other three a trench was dug and in this 
logs about 20 ft. were placed in an up- 
right position and very close together— 
thus forming a stockade. On the out- 
side of this but nearby several log cabins 
were built to accommodate the various 
families. 

This little band of settlers was led by 
John. D. Lee and Lot Smith. The 
former was the leader of the Mormons 
and Indians in the horrible Mountain 
Meadows Massacre in Washington Coun- 
ty, Utah, in 1857. He was also the 
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ment supply trains in Wyoming. He 
‘was of an adventurous nature and just 
the man to be in an expedition to a new 
and little known country. During the 
years that followed he took a prominent 
part in the settlement of the region about 
the fort, and, although he has been dead 
now for a number of years, his name is 
still well known in that country. 

Lee did not remain long at Fort 
Moroni; for even in this remote place he 
was in constant fear of capture and so he 
returned to their crossing place in the 
Grand Cajion. Here he established a 
ferry over the Colorado, which he called 
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AS IT IS TODAY. 





captain of the Danites or Destroying 
Angels, of whom so much is heard in 
early Mormon history. This man was 
fleeing from the long delayed punish- 
ment for his crime that, after nearly 20 
years, was about to come upon him. 
When he discovered that he was sus- 
pected by the United States authorities 
he fled with this expedition, accompanied 
by one of his wives, Emma—the only 
one of the three who remained true to 
him during his exile and imprisonment. 

Lot Smith was a major during the 
Mormon War in 1857, and was especial- 
ly active in capturing several Govern- 


Saints’ Ferry. Now that there was a 
comparatively easy way to cross the 
cafion and river, many Mormons immi- 
grated from Utah to Arizona, and Tuba 
City, St. Johns and Brigham City were 
settled. This crossing, where the Saints’ 
Ferry once ran, is known to this day as 
Lee’s Ferry. It is still one of the best 
places at which to cross the river, and, 
as it is on the old trail to Utah, it has 
been greatly used of late years by Ari- 
zona sheepmen in bringing stock from 
the Mormon State. 

In a wild, remote section of the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, known as the 
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and lived in is still standing. In order 
to reach it, one must descend a series of 
steps cut in the cliff, cross narrow ledges, 
holding to iron pivots driven into the 
rock, and, lastly, cross a large crevasse 
by means of a rope. When any one ap- 
proached, Lee concealed himself in a 
cave close by, where he remained until 
the nature of the stranger's business was 
learned by a companion, who was always 
with the fugitive. After living in this 
manner for several years, the continual 
watching for an enemy and the weariness 
of the constant strain became greater 
than the fear of capture, and so Lee re- 
turned to Utah. He continued his fugi- 
tive life there for a short time, but was 
finally captured at a settlement on the 
Servier River. After a long and bitter 
_ fight, he was convicted of murder in the 
first degree. While in prison, awaiting 
his execution, he wrote a history of his 
life, including a description and confes- 
sion of the massacre, which was pub- 
lished after his death by his lawyer with 
money left for that purpose. The book 
has been out of print for many years and 
is very rare now, but I was fortunate 
enough to read part of it once and it is 
like a romance of the wildest adventures 
one could imagine. On March 23,1877, 
Lee was taken to Mountain Meadows 
(the scene of his crime of just 20 years 
before) and executed. Strange to say, 
a Methodist minister acted as his spiritual 
adviser in his last hours, accompanying 
him to the scene of his death. He was 
shot by a squad of soldiers, while seated 
on a coffin of rough boards that had just 
been made for him; and this was the last 
of John Doyle Lee. 

Mountain Meadows was a beautiful 
spot in the early days, situated on the 
Overland Trail to California. There was 
good feed for stock and water gushed 
plentifully from a large spring that flowed 
throughout the year. Its fame as an 
excellent camping ground had spread far 
and wide and the California emigrants 
always stopped there. After the massa- 
cre, however, the place was shunned by 
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man, both red and white; the spring 
dried up; the grass died; and today this 
once beautiful mountain park is a desert 
where nothing can live—a place cursed 
by God and feared by man. 

Lot Smith was the leader of the Mor- 
mons at Fort Moroni and the adjacent 
country for many years. He settled 
Tuba City at a spring in the heart of the 
Painted Desert and established a ranch 
and dairy at Mormon Lake, 25 miles 
south of the present town of Flagstaff. 
At this place Smith bred and raised the 
best horses that evef roamed the Arizona 
range, and their fame continues to this 
day. A comrade, one of the old-timers 
in that section, once told me that Smith 
would ride one of these animals from 
Tuba City to Fort Moroni in a day—a 
distance of nearly 90 miles—and the 
next go to Mormon Lake, 35 miles 
further. After Smith’s death, his brand 
(known as the Circle S) was sold to 
Babbitt Brothers of Flagstaff. In those 
days horses were cheap and they only 
gathered the best, not even taking the 
trouble to brand the colts for years. The 
Circle S range is rough, wild and hard 
to ride, and so these horses lived without 
molestation for many years. Some time 
ago, however, when the price went up, 
an outfit was sent down to the Mormon 
Lake country to brand colts and capture 
what grown animals they could; but 
they found that the desendants of Lot 
Smith’s famous horses were wilder than 
any mustang the Texas plains ever pro- 
duced. They could outrun anything in 
the outfit, and so these cowboys had 
little success in rounding them up. There 
were hundreds of Mavericks, and this 
encouraged other outffts to go. Run- 
ning water in that country is very scarce, 
compelling the wild horses and other 
stock to depend on natural water holes, 
springs and small lakes to supply them. 
Brush corrals were built around these 
and at other points where they could be 
well concealed among the trees. Drives 


were then made, and the horses were 
chased into these enclosures during the 
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day and trapped at the watering places 
at night. But these pens did not always 
hold them, for many a band broke down 
the fences or jumped over; while others, 
when they found that they were being 
driven into a corral, would turn and dash 
away to freedom, in spite of all efforts 
of the cowboys to turn them. As soon 
as a band was captured, tame horses 
were turned in with them, and in a day 
or so they would be taken out, well 
guarded, to graze. By handling them 
in this manner they would soon become 
tame enough for one or two men to take 
care of. These animals, unlike the wild 
mustangs of the early days, are large 
and command a high price ‘in the mar- 
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adjoining land. A thriving tie camp 
soon sprang up and there was quite a 
boom at the little settlement. Finally, 
after Long had obtained all that he 
could, he sold the fort and land to the 
Arizona Cattle Company and left the 
country with a large sum of money that 
rightfully belonged to the Mormons for 
the land and wages. Long may have 
been financially connected with this com- 
pany, as he bought cattle for them in 
different parts of the Southwest, but, as 
near as I can learn, he never returned to 
Flagstaff or the fort. Afterwards he 
went to Portland, Oregon, and later to 
New York, where he made a large fort- 
une. He has been at the head of several 
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kets. For this reason the old Circle S 
range has been steadily worked, although 
at this writing there are not so many 
wild horses to be found as there were 
nine and ten years ago. 

In 1881, when the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad (now the Santa Fé) was being 
built to the Pacific Coast, John W. Long, 
a former Mormon and a son of a noted 
member of that sect, obtained the tie 
contract for the new line. Fort Moroni 
was situated in the heart of the best tim- 
ber land in the Southwest, and so Long 
went there and convinced the Mormons 
that he had returned to the fold. He 
made this place his headquarters and 
obtained the title to several sections of 


trusts there and is looked upon as a suc- 
cessful financier. A few years ago his 
son committed a murder on the Bowery, 
and since then Long has dropped from 
before the public. 


Many are the tales of dark deeds com-. 


mitted at the fort: of men who disap- 
peared and were never heard of again, 
while Long was master there. Work- 
men for the Arizona Cattle Company 
afterwards found human bones in a well 
near the barn, and it is said that a man 
is buried behind the main building. Some 
superstitious cowboys claim that the place 
is haunted and will not remain there 
alone at night. . One (a good friend of 
mine) was there by himself one night 
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and the door of his room suddenly 
opened, probably blown by the wind. 
The frightened cowpuncher did not stop 
to investigate but leaped through a win- 
dow, running to a sheep ranch a mile 
- away. Many others claim to have heard 
strange noises, no doubt made by the 
rats that infest the place. 

The Arizona Cattle Company, after 
they bought the fort, rechristened the 
place and called it Fort Rickerson, after 
Treasurer Chas. L. Rickerson. The 
stockade in front of the main building 
was cut off three feet from the ground, a 
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throwing its rider and killing him almost 
instantly. Bullwinkle had been the mov- 
ing spirit that had kept the company to- 
gether, and it did not last long after his 
death. When it broke up (about 1896) 
and had its final roundup, it made the 
largest shipment of cattle ever made by 
a single corporation at one time. 

Lot Smith, after a long life of daring 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes, was 
finally killed on his farm at Tuba City 
by a Navajo Indian. He owned con- 
siderable ground there, which was under 
irrigation, and for years the Indians had 
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telephone line was run from Flagstaff, a 
new barn built, and many other improve- 
ments made. The headquarters and home 
ranch of the company were located there, 
and at that time it was one of the finest 
cattle ranches in all Arizona. The man- 
ager B. B. Bullwinkle, had a hobby for fast 
horses and imported several thorough- 
breds from Kentucky. Each time that 
he went to Flagstaff, nine miles away, he 
tried to break his former record, and he 
frequently made the distance in less than 
20 minutes. This was his undoing; for 
on one of these trips his horse stumbled, 


allowed their sheep te break into his 
fields. Smith was quick tempered and 
always used drastic methods to protect 
his property. He had shot and poisoned 
so many of the despised little animals 
that he had obtained the bitter enmity 
of his red neighbors. At last—one 
morning some 15 years ago—a band of 
sheep broke into his alfalfa field. Hasti- 
ly seizing his Winchester, he rode out to 
the place—determined to get rid of the 
little pests by his old methods. He had 
no sooner appeared on the scene, how- 
ever, than there was the crack of a rifle, 
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a puff of smoke from a nearby hill, and 
the old man was shot through the breast. 
He managed to get back to the house, 
where he died a few hours later. An 
Indian was afterwards arrested and tried 


for the murder, but was acquitted for - 


lack of evidence. 

From the Arizona Cattle Company the 
fort passed into the hands of Babbitt 
Brothers. They used it asa home ranch 
for several years, but in 1904 they es- 
tablished a new place, higher up on the 
mountain, and the old fort was aban- 
doned. Since then it has only been used 
as a camp ground by wandering cowboys 
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mate if she was a wife of John D. Lee. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘She was John 
D. Lee’s wife and the only one of the 
three who stuck to him.” 

‘“What became of her?”’ I enquired. 

“After Lee’s death she married a man 
from California, and the last that I heard 
of them they were keeping a hotel at 
Holbrook.”’ 

In the attic of the office building I 
found an old time-book with the name 
John W. Long, Contractor, printed on 
its pages; while there were a number 


of letters and telegrams from this same - 


man that had been sent from various 
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or an occasional roundup wagon. 

Relics of the early Mormon days may 
still be found about the historic old 
place. While camped there during the 
spring roundup of 1904 and often after- 
wards I spent much time during rainy 
days in searching about. In one room 
I found a number of leaves that had been 
torn from a ledger of the Mormon store. 
They contained the accounts .of people 
who had been there in the early days and 
each one was headed Brother or Sister, 
as the case might be. One page con- 
tained the'name of Sister Lee, written at 
the top, and I asked my cowboy running 


parts of Arizona, New Mexico and Utah 
to the Arizona Cattle Company, telling 
of stock that he had bought for them. 
The various dates ranged from 1878, in 
Sister Lee’s account, to 1883 in the 
time-book and letters. The stockade 
has disappeared entirely and the build- 
ings are fast falling to decay. Soon the 
old fort, as it is now called, will be only 
a memory to the few who knew it, and 
a little known but very historic relic of 
the early pioneer days of the Far West 
will be gone for ever. But the beautiful 
mountain park in which it is situated will 
long be known as the Fort Valley. 
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THE NOTORIOUS DALES. 


AN EPISODE OF STATION LIFE IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


By E. J. GORMAN. 


66 IXTY of the horses stolen last 
S night, Boss,” said the drover ex- 
citedly to the station overseer ; 
“and the groom just came to say that 
the stable door was broken open, and the 
stallion is gone.” Horses, and occasion- 
ally a fat bullock, had been, periodically 
stolen from Hoping Vale Station for 
years past. Suspicion was strong against 
the brothers Dale. Often they had been 
shadowed by the police unsuccessfully. 
They lived on a selection on the Squat- 
ter’s run, and made a living (nominally) 
by cattle dealing. Hoping Vale had 
yarded 200 horses,. to be started to mar- 
ket next morning. When the drover 
counted them out, he found 60 missing. 
The police were immediately wired for, 
and the Sergeant and a trooper came to 
the station. Meantime a boundary rider 
had come in from an outlying part of 
the run and reported that he had seen 
the missing horses in a mountain gulch 
18 miles away, and the groom and a 
blackboy had little trouble in following 
the shod tracks of the stallion in the soft 
soil, till they found the animal tied in a 
hastily built sapling yard, in the scrub, 
about two miles away. 

The Sergeant had a partiality towards 
good whiskey. Stiles, the station owner, 
was aware of this, and placed a bottle 
before him before giving him particulars 
of what he was sent jor. The officer re- 
plenished his glass when he was _ in- 
formed of the theft. He emptied it, 
looked meditatively at the ceiling for a 
space and then said: “ Well, it’s the 
Dales of course. They’re slippery cus- 
tomers, but I’ll have the pleasure of snap- 
ping the bracelets on them this time or 
I’m much mistaken. They’re sure to shift 
the horses tonight. All we have to do is 





to keep the horses under our eye and 
we're sure to catch them sooner or later. 
I'll wire to Sergeant Howe to send a 
couple of his men. They’ll not get here 
till tomorrow and if we don’t get the 
Dales tonight, they can watch the stal- 
lion. Once my man and myself get into 
a good position to watch for these scoun- 
drels, we'll not show out again till we 
bring the Dales with us.” As he fin- 
ished, he rose dramatically, and poured 
himself another glass of spirits. Stiles 
said the Dales were sure to have “ Bush 
telegraphs ” at work for them, and sug- 
gested that it would be best for the two 
troopers that would come next day not to 
go near the stallion but to disguise them- 
selves as tramps and camp in the vicinity 
of Dales’ hut for the night. The Ser- 
geant agreed to the suggestion, and, tak- 
ing some provisions and a couple of bot- 
tles of whisky from the squatter, he and 
his companion set out by a circuitous 
route to watch the mob of stolen horses. 

Next evening, about sundown, a horse- 
man rode up to Dales’ hut. “ Here’s Tom 
Grey, Bill,” said Jack Dale to his brother, 
as he saw the visitor approaching. “ We'll 
hear now if the coast is clear. Well, 
how’s things, Tom?” he said, addressing 
the horseman. 

“Bad,” Tom replied. “They ’ve 
watched them all night an’ they’re there 
now. If you only had them two to man- 
age, you might get the horses away by 
a trick, but the groom at the Station told 
me. that two more hawks came there 
about two hours ago; he said they no 
sooner got inside than they came out 
again disgtised so he wouldn’t ’a’ known 
’em, on’y they arst him not to give their 
horses ‘a drink till they cooled a bit. 
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You'll want to keep your eyes peeled if 
you make a move tonight.” 

“ The creepin’ hounds!” said Bill Dale 
savagely. “Our plan doesn’t’ seem to 
work at all this time. If the traps had 
only watched the stallion, as we expected, 
we could have got the others away easy 
last night. Can’t make out how they 
found the other lot so quick.” And he 
walked round, scratching his head. “ If 
there’s four traps on the watch,” said his 
brother, decisively, “ we'll not be able to 
get the big lot away; so we'd better 
change the plan, and, while the bobbies 
are watching the mob, we'll take the stal- 
lion and any others we can pick up as we 
cross the run. It won’t be as good a haul 
as we thought, but the chaps over the 
range will wonder what’s up if we don’t 
get over tomorrow. If any one asks 
about us, Tom, we’re gone to inspect 
some cattle,” he said meaningly to Grey. 

“Yes, of course; I understand,” said 
that worthy with a grin. 

“Let yer horse go, Tom, and have a 
pot of tea.” 

It was just dusk, and they were enjoy- 
ing the damper and a piece of a stolen 
station ox, when the dog barked. They 
looked through the little shutter and saw 
two dilapidated looking tramps coming 
towards the hut. Bill Dale cursed them 
in savage whispers. “ We don’t want 
any one poking about just now, above all 
times,” he hissed. “‘ Anyhow, it can’t be 
helped. It’s always best to keep in 
friends with these fellows. One never 
knows when they might do him a good 
turn.” With the hospitality characteris- 
tic of the genuine Australian bushman, 
the travelers were asked to draw a stool 
up to the table and join the others. They 
didn’t need a second invitation before 
throwing down their swags and assailing 
the provender with much gusto. Grey 
remained for a while, and the travelers 
talked, as travelers will, with much earn- 
estness and unnecessary profanity, of 
sheds and shearing and how the country 
was going to the Devil, and spoke disre- 
spectfully of squatters and of the Gov- 


ernment until the Dales suggested that 
it was time to turn in. 
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The Sergeant and his companion had 
a lonely experience watching the horses. 
They both staid awake the first night, but 
on the second they agreed to keep watch 
in turn. The loneliness was getting on 
their nerves. Though they had both 
heard much of the Dales, they had never 
seen them, and in imagination pictured 
them as bloodthirsty bearded outlaws 
who would kill a policeman with as little 
concern as they would a mosquito. The 
Sergeant had slept till midnight, when he 
was awakened by the trooper. The lat- 
ter coiled up in his banket and the Ser- 
geant took a pull at the bottle and sat 
up against a tree to keep watch, but was 
asleep again almost as soon as the other. 
They were both awakened with a great 
fright by being nearly ridden over by 
two horsemen. They sprang up and 
grasped their revolvers, expecting horse 
thieves, but their hands trembled less 
when they recognized the police uni- 
forms. “Great Cesar, I thought you 
were the Dales!” said the Sergeant in a 
tremulous voice—* I Ghought you were 
the Dales for certain.” 

“Oh, hardly!” said one laughingly. 
“We've got them safe; we left them 
handcuffed in the hut.” 

“ Well done! ” ejaculated the Sergeant. 
“You caught them taking the stallion, 
just as I thought?” 

“Yes, caught them red-handed,” the 
other replied. “ But,” he added in a low 
tone, “ don’t you think we ought to make 
less noise? I believe that there are more 
than the Dales in this business. From 
what we heard them say, we’re sure there 
are. The others of the gang may make 
an attempt to take these horses tonight. 
We brought the station blackboy to show 
us the way to Dales’ hut this evening 
late, and after we had secured them we 
got him to pilot us here. He seemed 
frightened to stay, so we let him go back. 
As you two were up last night, we 
thought we'd take the watch for you. 
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You could go to the station and have a 
bit of a rest and bring out a cart or 
something tomorrow morning to take the 
prisoners in. Of course we’re under your 
directions, and if you’d rather stay here, 
we'll go—— ” 

“No, no!” quickly interrupted the 
Sergeant ; “I'll go at once. Brown, here, 
can see that the prisoners are safe till I 
return ’—and the Sergeant and Brown 
rode toward Dales’ hut. They found it 
securely locked and through the little 
shutter they could see the two gagged 
and bound prisoners. The Sergeant bade 
Brown keep a sharp lookout, lest accom- 
plices might come and release the pris- 
oners, and then galloped off to the sta- 
tion himself. : 

Brown was by no means a hero, and 
sat some distance away from the hut, his 
heart thumping with terror at the sound 
of a passing kangaroo or the cry of a 
night bird, and fervently cursed the 
Sergeant for leaving him there. After a 
while he crept up to the hut, to make 
sure that the prisoners were within, and 
listened in the hope of gleaning some in- 
criminating evidence from their conver- 
sation, and it was only when he heard 
hoarse grunts as they rolled about and 
rattled the handcuffs, that the fool real- 
ized that gagged persons do not con- 
verse. 

At 8 o’clock the next morning the Ser- 
geant put in his appearance (such as it 
was) in the station cart. He hadn’t gone 
to bed at all, but had remained up, re- 
galing himself with whisky and the squat- 
. ter with an amazingly exaggerated ac- 
count of the clever manner in which he 
had trapped the Dales. He arrived at 
the hut in a shocking condition of inebri- 
ety. Brown and he dragged the men out 
of the hut. Their wrists and ankles were 
raw and bleeding from their struggles 
trying to get free of the handcuffs and 
green-hide rope they were bound with, 
and their eyes rolled wildly. One had 
nearly suffocated, on account of the piece 
of bagging he was gagged with having 
partly covered his nostrils. 

“Ug-gug-gugly looking customers,” 
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the Sergeant jerked out. Then, while 
Brown removed the gag from the one 
that was nearly dead, the Sergeant 
warned them that “ anything they might 
say,” etc., etc. The other prisoner signed 
to them that he wanted the gag removed, 
and his features contorted horribly as he 
tried to speak. Brown would have re- 
moved the gag, but the Sergeant wouldn’t 
wait. Seizing the unfortunate wretch, he 
thrust him into the cart as he would a 
pig. Brown lifted the other in, as dan- 
gling and limp as a dead eel. The Ser- 
geant climbed into the vehicle, gave the 
horse’s mouth a jerk, followed by a cut 
of the whip, and when the startled quad- 
ruped jumped forward, the officer lost 
his equilibrium and sat down heavily on 
the prisoners. He soon scrambled up 
again and started to drive towards the 
station like a fiend pursued. The pris- 
oners had a rough passage, as he drove 
recklessly into ruts and over fallen sap- 
lings. As he neared the homestead, the 
prisoner whose hands Brown had freed 
was sufficiently recovered to remove the 
gag from his companion’s mouth, and the 
latter endeavored to convey to the Ser- 
geant the result of his conjectures re- 
garding the officer’s parentage, but his 
swollen lips and tongue only permitted 
him to babble inarticulately. The Ser- 
geant threatened him with the whip han- 
dle and urged the horse to a pace peril- 
ous to himself and astonishing to the 
prisoners. 

The squatter and the whole of the sta- 
tion people gathered round the cart when 
it drove up. The Sergeant sprang out, 
got his legs tangled in the reins, and 
landed on his hands and knees. “ There’s 
a smart bit of work for you,” he said, as 
he rose, and, undoing the tail-board, 
dragged the two miserable, terrified crea- 
tures out among the people. “ Here are 
your horse thieves, Mr. Stiles,” he went 
on. Then, spreading his'hands and bow- 
ing like a courtier to those around, he 
said dramatically : “ The notorious Dales, 
ladies and gentlemen! ” 

Stiles was a refined man, and a very 
polite man as a rule, but he gave utter- 
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ance to an oath that was cultured in tone 
but abominable in significance. ‘“ Why, 
you block-headed, whisky-soaked beast! ” 
he said savagely, “ these are the two po- 
lice I sent out to Dales’ hut yesterday 
evening.” The Sergeant then began to 
mingle his curses with those of the squat- 
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ter and the two police entered as heartily 
into the general profanity as their swol- 
len tongues would permit. 

In the meantime the notorious Dales, 
looking well in the pilfered police uni- 
forms, passed the Hoping Vale horses 
safely over the range. 


ISLANDERS. 


By WILLIAM A. DAVIS, 


Principal U. 8. Public Schools, Unalaska, Alaska, 1902-1905. 


HE Aleuts are the native inhabitants 
of the southwestern portion of the 
Alaskan Peninsula, from the Shu- 

magan Islands, sixteen hundred and fifty 
miles westward to Attu, the westernmost 
of the Aleutian Chain, which is composed 
of some seventy islands, from a few acres 
in extent to 80 miles in length and 35 
in width, The number of Aleuts, as 
given by priests of the Greek Orthodox 
Church which is dominant there, is only 
715 at the present time. Yet in 1867, 
when the islands were acquired by the 
United States from Russia, there were 
10,000—4,000 of which were inhabitants 
of the Aleutian Islands. They have dis- 
appeared very rapidly during the past 
few years and a reputable physician told 
the writer not long since that at the pres- 
ent death rate they would be extinct in 
less than forty years. 

The name Aleut (Al-e-ut) is said to 
have originated in this manner: When 
Russian ships, in 1741, came in sight of 
these islands for the first time, the na- 
tives were filled with awe and wonder, 
and when their subjugators were near 
enough to be heard by them they cried 
out: “ Al-e-ut! al-e-ut!” which means 
in that strange tongue, What would’st 
thou have? 

The average height of the men is about 
5 feet 6 inches; the women being a very 
little smaller. They have coarse, black, 
straight hair, small black eyes, high cheek 
bones, flat noses, thick lips, large mouths, 


broad faces and yellowish-brown com- 
plexions, with a remarkable resemblance 
to the Japanese. So great is this resem- 
blance, indeed, that a crew of Japanese 
sailors, who remained in the port of 
Unalaska for a short time one summer 
while the writer was there, could not be 
distinguished from the natives, except by 
their dress. 

When white men first came among 
them, they lived in small sod huts, called 
bar-rab-a-ras, which were just large 
enough to accommodate a family. But 
for many years, and at the present time, 
numbers of the most advanced ones have 
small frame houses and enjoy many of 
the conveniences found among white peo- 
ple in the common walks of life. 

The native Aleut subsists almost wholly 
upon fish and water-fowl, which abound 
in all these waters, supplemented now 
and then by the flesh of a dead whale, 
whose body has floated in from Bering 
Sea, after having been deprived by whal- 
ers of every part that had any commer- 
cial value. In the short summer season 
they also gather and use quantities of 
moss-berries blue-berries, molinas and 
wild celery. By them the sea urchin, 
octopus, clam, mussel and various other 
creatures of the deep, obtainable at low 
tide, are considered the daintiest of lux- 
uries. An Aleut, however, is not scrupu- 
lously particular what he eats, and will 
gorge himself with food that would dis- 
gust any creature but a buzzard. Once, 
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while I was there, some natives on one 
of the islands of the Shumagan Group 
placed a quantity of salmon in baskets 
and buried it in the sands on the beach. 
After decomposition had well set it, it 
was exhumed and a feast was made, 
which resulted in the death of six of the 
participants and made the remainder very 
sick. ‘ 

The wants of the primitive native were 
very few and easily supplied. His house 
was built of sod with rafters and posts 
of whale ribs; his clothing was made of 
furs; his boat was made of the skin of 
the walrus or seal stretched over a light 
framework of wood; his implements for 
hunting were the spear, the knife and 
fish-hook, which he fashioned out of 
bone. His fuel was driftwood, gathered 
along the beach. In winter-time, when a 
scarcity arose, he slept 18 hours out of 
the 24 in his half-buried hut, and knew 
nothing of cold and hunger. He was 
content then. Conditions are different 
now. He has come in contact with the 
White Man, and has learned many of 
his wants and all of his vices. He has 
also learned how to earn money, but is 
foolishly prodigal in the use of it. 

Not many years ago every Aleut fam- 
ily earned from $600 to $1,200 a year, 
hunting the sea-otter, which is now al- 
most extinct; and although, at the pres- 
ent time, their earnings are not nearly 
so large, the expense of living is com- 
paratively nothing, and all might be in 
comfortable circumstances if they prac- 
ticed ordinary economy. But most of 
their income is spent for ingredients from 
which to make Kvass (quass) or “ sour 
dough,” as English seamen are wont to 
call it, which is a home-made intoxicating 
beer. If they do not spend it in this 
way, they will spend it for cheap jewelry, 
chewing gum, bright colored ribbons or 
in the slot machines, found in numbers at 
every trading post. 

The Aleuts are kindly and well dis- 
posed and are not entirely wanting in 
industry. Many of them are skillful 


carvers of ivory and make many beauti- 
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ful and valuable curios from tusks of the 
walrus and the pre-historic mammoth, 
which are brought from the mainland and 
islands adjacent. Attu Island women 
weave baskets from wild grasses that 
range in price from $1.00 to $80. 

Nearly if not all the natives are mem- 
bers of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
which is the established church of Russia. 
A non-believer who marries a native 
woman must enter into an agreement 
with the priest who performs the cere- 
mony, that, if the marriage be blest with 
children, they will be baptized into the 
Church. Many white men, especially 
Danes and Norwegians, are married to 
native women. 

In primitive times there was neither 
civil nor religious authority nor organiza- 
tion on the Aleutian Islands. Whoever 
had been the most successful hunter dur- 
ing the hunting season was chief, but the 
office was only nominal. The religion of 
the native then was Shamanism or Devil 
worship, in the observance of which of- 
ferings to evil spirits were given to pre- 
vent them from doing mischief. This is 
said to have been the religion of the Tar- 
tar race before the introduction of Bud- 
dhism, and is still the religion of the 
natives of Siberia. The Shaman or medi- 
cine-man had control not only of spirits, 
of diseases, of the elements and of Na- 
ture, but he also held in his power suc- 
cess or misfortune, blessings or afflictions. 
The history of this strange religion shows 
that the honor and respect with which a 
Shaman was regarded, depended upon 
the number of spirits under his control, 
and which, properly employed, contrib- 
uted to his wealth. For every one of 
these he had a name and a certain song. 
Sometimes the spirits of his ancestors 
came to his assistance and increased his 
power, so that it was believed he could 
throw his spirit into other people who 
did not believe in his art. The unfortu- 
nate wretches to whom this happened 
suffered from horrible fits and parox- 
ysms. When a Shaman was sick, his rel- 
atives fasted to promote his recovery. 
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Every Shaman ‘had a large amount of 
paraphernalia, which included wooden 
masks—one for each spirit—carved and 
carefully painted. By changing these 
masks, he placed himself in communica- 
tion with the spirit to which the mask 
was dedicated. When a Shaman died, 
his body was deposited in a wooden box, 
which was left supported upon four high 
posts. 

In common with all uncivilized peo- 
ples, the Aleuts once regarded their 
women as slaves and treated them with 
great cruelty. At the present time their 
treatment of their women is as good as 
that of the whites in the lower walks of 
life. In the early history of these people, 
men taken in war were tortured to death, 
but women were usually made slaves. 
Polygamy was probably common at one 
time, and it is not unlikely that now and 
then a woman slave was offered to ap- 
pease the wrath of some especially malig- 
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nant spirit; but the Aleuts were heathens 
then, with no opportunity for learning of 
a higher and a nobler way, and nothing 
better could have been expected. But for 
nearly 150 years since they have been 
loyal subjects of Russia and have ren- 
dered unswerving fidelity to the Greek 
Church, whose priests for all that time 
have been their teachers and leaders and 
who still exercise absolute control over 
them. Nevertheless, today, they are re- 
duced to a sickly, starving remnant of 
a once numerous people—many of them 
hideous, disgusting creatures, victims of 
loathsome diseases — struggling on, sad- 
faced, though uncomplaining, into graves 
that will be unmarked and unremem- 
bered. They have no future but priva- 
tion, degradation and early death; and, 
“ages hence, the inquisitive white man 
will ponder on the structure of their dis- 
turbed remains and wonder to what man- 
ner of persons they belonged.” . 


CH “SO 


ANGEL VISITS. . 


By RENICE RADCLIFFE. 


I. 


Ever there comes to mortals, 
In their striving to reach life’s goal— 
Stilling the troubled waters 
Of the storm-waves of each soul— 
A something of Heaven’s rapture, 
A message of love sublime, 
As it echoes adown earth’s pathway, 
Like the sound of a distant chime. 


II. 


And the heart will warm to its cadence, 
Though struggling with evils wild, 
And will gently yield to its power, 
Like the heart of an innocent child. 
Eyes will grow moist and tender, 
Though blurred by passion and pain ; 
And bygone peace will awake once more 
To the spell of that magic strain. 


III. 


Perhaps it will steal through the shadows, 

When Trust is shrouded in Fear, 
And Faith, like a lonely watcher, 

Is hovering o’er the bier 
Of a perished and shattered idol. 

It will whisper Hope’s sweet refrain, 
And pulses will gladly vibrate 

To Life’s stirring music again. 

Iv. 


It may come in the midnight watches, 
When a life-light is dim and low, 
As you pace like a weary sentry 
To guard ’gainst a stealthy foe. 
Foramoment the heart-beats will quicken, 
Erethe mystic- winged presence depart, 
And you lift up your eyes to the morning 
With a new-born hope in your heart’ 




















OUR CHRISTMAS DINNER AT PALO VERDE. 


By 8. D. BARNES. 


HERE is one day in the year when 
all men insist, more or less strenu- 
ously, according to their nature— 

upon having a square meal. There are 
two days, if the individual chances to be 
from the New England States, or of 
States farther west which have been set- 
tled by the.good old Yankee stock, pie- 
eaters, devourers of “b’iled dinners,” 
and committed to the observance of 
Thanksgiving Day, whether or not there 
is anything to be thankful for. But fol- 
lowing this feast day there is commonly 
a long and hungry month before Christ- 
mas rolls around, so that the descendants 
of the Mayflower’s cabin and steerage 
passengers are as eager as the rest of us 
for the Christmas roast turkey and cran- 
berry sauce. It is a shockingly impolitic 
habit of ours, this gorging ourselves on 
the twenty-fifth of December with viands 
such as we cannot afford to eat at other 
times and seasons. It temporarily im- 
pairs our appetite for salt pork, potatoes 
and corn-bread, and a few hours of ex- 
travagance are repaid by as many days 
of impaired digestion; but we refuse to 
learn from experience, and_ twelve 
months later we are again anxiously 
planning how to get more turkey and 
more stomach disturbance. The equiva- 
lent of one big gobbler that is unobtain- 
able, is two fat hens or ducks, or maybe 
a big potpie of butcher’s meats, or an 
ovenful of baked spare ribs with nicely 
browned potatoes on the side and plenty 
of rich gravy. And, failing this, there 
are other substitutes that will serve. The 
main thing is to eat more than we really 
want, and of some dish just a little bit 
out of the ordinary. 

Upon the occasion I have decided to 
write about there was quite a bit of dis- 
cussion as to what we had best inflict 
upon our alimentary tracts. Through 


lack of forethought—and other reasons 
—no poultry had been especially fattened 
for the holidays. The only turkeys for 
forty miles around were turkey buzzards. 
Old Hen Billings was too tough a chicken 
to be in danger save in the event of a 
general famine, and we couldn’t spare 
Duck Ying, who laundered our percale 
shirts for gala occasions. There were no 
butcher’s meats, because there were no 
butchers. Flocks and herds refuse to 
thrive on bare rocks and shifting sands, 
nor is there a profit in fattening swine 
on crackers, canned tomatoes and such 
other feed stuff as is commonly handled 
by grocers who freight their supplies a 
day’s travel on the backs of burros. 
About the only fat animal in camp was 
Happy Johnson’s sheep dog Bones—so 
named, and no doubt appropriately, in 
the days when his master was herding a 
bunch of “ woollies ” over in Chihuahua, 
but now obese and stupid from months of 
pampered idleness. That dog would 
have been a shining example for any 
right-minded hog to have emulated, and 
there isn’t a shadow of doubt that we 
could have devoured him with relish, 
and probably would, had it not been for 
Johnson’s well known petulance of tem- 
per. Any sort of fresh meat would have 
looked mighty good to us. There was 
nothing in the immediate neighborhood 
to attract game, for the usual summer 
drouth had hung on through September 
and October, and gotten drouthier than 
ever the following month. While water 
lasted at Skull Springs, ten miles down 
the valley, an occasional band of antelope 
dropped in from the plains and yielded 
toll to Kentuck’s .38-90 Winchester, but 
the first three weeks in December we 
had slaughtered nothing bigger than a 
sage-rabbit—and slaughtered that so lav- 
ishly that there was nothing left of it 
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in cookable condition except the fore- 
quarters and one hind leg. The rest 
was sprayed around over the scenery. 

On the night of the twenty-third of 
December Kentuck gave us a true-to-life 
imitation of a man in the sulks. He de- 
clined his supper, and, after the meal 
was over, positively refused to accom- 
pany Johnson to the saloon, or to join 
me in a pipe and a friendly game of 
seven-up. Whereat I cussed him in a 
whole-souled, genial way, as was my 
wont, and he neither laughed nor wanted 
to fight. So I played a few dozen games 
of Filipino solitaire—the game that in- 
variably leaves a fellow two cards behind 
the deal—and was getting out of my 
boots and into the blankets, when 
Kentuck awoke from his meditations. 
“Samuel D.,” he said, “run over to 
Dutch Charlie’s and hire his mule for the 
next week. Get him, regardless of ex- 
pense. The bill shouldn’t be over a 
dollar a day, but don’t let the money 
talk bluff you. Buy the dern mule, if you 
can’t do any better.” 

“Wasn’t aware I was in the market 
for a hee-haw,” said I, rather dubious 
like. “ A horse looks better betwixt my 
manly limbs—but I hadn’t thought of 
ridin’ none.” 

“We're migratin’ a little, us two,” an- 
nounced Kentuck. “That’s just about 
the size of it—and I don’t wonder that 
the news hits you some unexpected, bein’ 
as I was only put wise to the revelation 
a couple of minutes ago. If you object 
to mules in a general way, there’s my 
hoss—the best in the Territory—and I'll 
take the donk. All the same, you run 
along and pow-wow with Charlie, and 
while you're gone I'll sack up some. feed 
for the stock and ourselves. Grab a 
couple of canteens while you’re saddlin’ 
—I saw ’em yesterday hangin’ in the 
Dutchman’s stable shack. We'll maybe 
find some water on the road, but I’d 
rather bet we wouldn't.” 

“ Goin’ which way?” I inquired cas- 
ually, kicking the door jamb to straighten 
a kinked toe in my boot. And then Ken- 
tuck let it all out. In forty long years 
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he had never missed a Christmas dinner 
of some sort, and in short, barky sen- 
tences he told me of roast turkeys too 
big to go in a common oven, of fat geese 
that would melt in one’s mouth, and of 
red and delicious cranberry sauce, mince 
pies three inches thick and heaping plates 
of escalloped oysters. He raved in this 
wise until I grappled with him and 
downed him over a chair—for Kentuck 
was a little man—screaming in his ear 
that I would get that mule, even if I had 
him to steal, and that we would imme- 
diately turn our backs on Wolf Gulch 
and impending starvation. 

Says Kentuck: “ There’s a Greaser 
village over Palo Verde way—a really, 
truly little city, whose opulent and corn- 
fed populace are rollin’ in fried chicken 
and flour gravy, prepared by beautiful 
female chuck wrastlers garbed in purple 
and fine linen. There they never see 
bean soup or bakin’ powder bread, and 
they frighten their wayward children 
with threats of canned tomattusses and 
fried sow-belly. Think of it, S. D.! only 
thirty miles, over a toler’ble fair road 
with some sand and rocks—and day after 
tomorrow is Christmas!” That burst 
of eloquence finished me. I guess Dutch 
Charlie thought I had committed a mur- 
der and was some anxious to change my 
place of residence, since his first figures 
on the mule were ten dollars over its 
actual cash value, with a 50 per cent. 
rebate if I got it back to him within 
thirty days; and when I counted out the 
gold eagles he looked sorry that he 
hadn’t raised the ante—but it was too 
me. , 

On my return I slid into the thirst 
parlor and acquired a couple of quart 
bottles of “ Nelson County XXX,” which 
I smuggled into my saddle-riders un- 
beknownst to Kentuck, who was sus- 
pected of a theoretical leaning toward 
temperance. Afterwards I discovered he 
had made a similar purchase while I 
was muling, so there was small danger of 
our dying from lack of stimulants. We 
fed ourselves before starting out, growl- 
ing over every mouthful like a brace of 
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starved hounds, but for a different cause. 
Neither of us hankered for the grub we 
stowed away, but it would carry easier 
inside of us than out. We tacked a note 
for Johnson on the water bucket, where 
he would be sure to find it first thing 
next morning, if not before, which said: 


GONE TO MEET SANTY CLAWS. 


“They can’t follow us,” I chuckled, 
“because we’ve grabbed all the saddle 
stock in the gulch.” 

“Which is lucky for them—if they 
only knew it,” growled Kentuck. “Us 
two is a big “plenty for that dinner, Sam. 
I’d sure burn some powder before split- 
tin’ it with Number Three—if it was my 
grandmother.” 

Talk about sand! Not sandy roads, for 
there was never a foot of trail to guide 
us—only a double star (“Tom and 
Jerry” Kentuck called it) a bit to the 
westward of south and a hairsbreadth to 
the left of the point we were headed 
for. When daylight came there would 
' be a double peak to sight through, but 
the star answered as well, since cloudy 
nights are few in our great and glorious 
Southwest. But that sand was, fierce 
until we toiled up to the plateau level 
and got ourselves tangled up among the 
mesquite and catclaw brush and forty 
different kinds of cactus. So, as it was 
foolishness to push on with every step 
making matters worse, it transpired that 
we caught a few hours of sleep, and 
awoke in the early dawn to surprise each 
other with simultaneous offers of a drink. 

The remainder of the trip was easy, 
as desert travel goes. There were sev- 
eral tight little hills to climb, more sand, 
and quite a lot more of chaparral; but 
the sun was still two hours high when we 
looked down upon the spring at the head 
of Palo Verde Valley, with its cluster of 
adobe huts and pole jacals—the city 
where we were to feast upon the fat of 
the land. Just at that precise moment 
very little of the fat was visible. A 
few razor-backed, pot-bellied goats were 
‘ riding down the scraggly brush on the 
surrounding slopes, a couple of scrawny 
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burros stood with humped backs and 
drooped ears where the failing sunlight 
lay warmest, and a dog that no one could 
mistake for Happy Johnson’s collie 
barked in feeble protest as we drew near. 
The “opulent and cornfed populace” 
was nowhere in evidence. 

“Not celebratin’? much yet,” I ven- 
tured. 

“Haven’t found out it’s Christmas. 
All the same, we’ll put ’em wise to the 
fact. Yonder’s the Alcalde showin’ up 
to give us the glad hand.” 

I didn’t like the looks of things. Mexi- 
can towns may be shy of everything else 
worth having, but there’s always plenty 
of children swarming around to make 
things look lively—and here wasn’t a kid. 
Just one skeleton of a man, weak and tot- 
tering as though from recent sickness, 
who leaned in the doorway of one of the 
dobies and motioned that we should keep 
our distance. “ You are welcome, Se- 
fiores, but do not enter. It is the 
curse—the smallpox. It came with me 
from the Rio Grande, and the people of 
Palo Verde have suffered for their kind- 
ness to a stranger.” 

Kentuck and I exchanged glances of 
inquiry, and both nodded. 

“ Had it years ago,” said I. 
it to measles.” 

“Or the whoopin’ cough. What’s the 
matter with this old party? Smallpox 
don’t hurt Greasers. It’s part of their 
regular education.” 

The Mexican extended his spread palm 
in an almost Jewish gesture of depre- 
cation. “ Men fear dangers that are new 
to them. Two have sickened and are in 
this house under my care. A woman, 
who was first to be taken, killed herself 
rather than live with a scarred face. Nor 
was she beautiful—but you know the 
vanity of women. Many have fled; but 
yonder houses hold others, who hide 
while awaiting our death. They would 
burn this adobe shelter, if earth would 
burn.” 

And then Kentuck swung his Win- 
chester to the front and sent a bullet 
through the wall of the nearest jacal, 


“ Prefer 
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just. above the six-foot level. “Oh, see 
who’s come!” he chirrupped. “ Out into 
the open with you, and tell us Howdy! 
Christmas is comin’—and we’ve got two 
quarts of whiskey.” 

I don’t know whether it was the bullet 
or the bottles that started them, but they 
came—three or four men and maybe a 
dozen women and children—all who had 
withstood the first panic-stricken impulse 
to fly from the dreaded sickness. Ont: 
bottle went clear around, with a spoon- 
ful or two to spare, because a few of the 
children were too small to take their 
whiskey straight and we didn’t suggest 
diluting it. Then Kentuck slipped into 
the hospital shack for a minute and came 
out primed for a talk. He would guar- 
antee the patients’ recovery and that the 
contagion should spread no farther, pro- 
viding they were willing to be advised in 
all things by Sefior Alvarez, who had 
innocently brought this affliction upon 
their village. But if they had mescal or 
pulque, they must drink it—not that day, 
but commencing at sundown the follow- 
ing night ; and meanwhile they must make 
a great feast in honor of the guests who 
had ridden so far to bring them safety 
and the assurance of future health. They 
must kill the fattest of their flocks, young 
lambs and kids, and their plumpest poul- 
try, and roast their flesh slowly over 
beds of glowing coals. 

Then one of the men signified his de- 
sire to speak. He was grieved that our 
coming had been delayed. Three days 
before there had been many sheep graz- 
ing about the village. Also a cow that 
gave milk—a red cow with a white face 
—and her calf no longer followed its 
dam, but was as large as a buck with 
horns, and very fat. It was sad indeed 
that all these had been driven away. 
Now there remained but the four goats 
that the Sefiores had observed. Either 
or all of these would be slain for the 
feast. Would the Sefiores choose among 
them ? 

I am afraid that I giggled a bit—but 
it didn’t matter much, for every eye was 
on Kentuck. It sometimes pays to play 
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second fiddle on state occasions. I knew 
Kentuck would starve before he would 
chew an ounce of flesh from one of those 
scrawny brutes, and I was craving to see 
how he was going to get himself out of 
the hole. But it was dead easy for Ken- 
tuck. “There will be time to decide 
when morning is here,’ he said care- 
lessly. “‘ Now we would rest and eat. 
In an hour bring us tortillas and ofher 
food.” 

I expected we would take possession of 
one of the best looking jacals, but the 
boss of the expedition couldn’t see it that 
way. I reckon he felt that those jacals 
would have other living tenants, even 
when their owners were absent, and Ken- 
tuck was of a thin-skinned variety. Any 
way, he led the way down the little val- 
ley, following the thread of moisture that 
led from the spring, until we came to a 
sizable pool where a turn of the hill shut 
us off from the village. Still further 
down the stream dropped suddenly over 
rocky ground, and there was a skirt of 
mesquite edging the limitless sandy plain 
beyond. Dead wood was scarce, for 
Mexican housewives are close gleaners 
of fuel, but we gathered a few twigs, 
started a blaze and had the coffee-pot 
boiling: when a delegation hove in sight, 
convoying a woman who carried a basket 
on her head. There were hot corn cakes, 
an earthern pot of beans just off the fire, 
and some hunks of dried venison. The 
beans Kentuck declined without thanks, 
but carved away at the meat in medita- 
tive silence, and after eating we tapped 
the second bottle and sent our visitors 
home garrulously happy. It was a 
shameful waste of good whiskey. 

Next morning as day was breaking I 
awoke to discover Kentuck stealing out 
of camp with his rifle; then I went to 
sleep again. Even the shooting did not 
disturb me, though Kentugk said he had 
fired five times and produced the empty 
shells in proof. The sun was an hour 
high when he came in with three measly 
little sage-rabbits and a chaparral cock— 
maybe five or six pounds of clear meat 
after dressing. “ We are just going to 
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camp right here till we eat the lot,” he 
said, “ and it is up to you, Samuel D., to 
swap this little half-bottle of red-eye 
for a wagonload of dry wood, delivered 
f.o.b. Also we want the oldest, ugliest, 
and consequently the smartest, woman in 
that remarkably old and ugly bunch to do 
the culinary act about five dollars worth, 
for I don’t aim to do another blamed 
thing this day but just eat!” 
Well, we had rabbit stuffed with sliced 
“bacon and corn meal, baked in a ball 
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of clay; fried rabbit; rabbit stew, and 
broiled chaparral cock. The cook fur- 
nished the red peper gratis—but you 
know the Mexican taste. And when we 
saddled to pull back across the million 
miles—more or less—of rocks and sand, 
Kentuck’s face wore a smile that was 
good to see. Said he: “It was a mighty 
lucky thing for you, S. D., that I got this 
Palo Verde idea in my old think-box. 
Just think of it, old man—the best Christ- 
mas feed in thirty miles, and all ours!” 





AMONG THE MOONSHINERS. 


By FRANK MONROE BEVERLY. 






HE mountainous region of 
@. Southwestern Virginia and 
fe Eastern Kentucky is one of 
the sections of our country 
where the moonshiner flour- 
ishes—or at least abounds. 
Flourishes is perhaps the 
wrong term, for the marshals usually get 
him before he accumulates enough shek- 
els to be burdensome. But, to return 
from this digression, the pith of the mat- 
ter is that the moonshiner is indigenous 
to this section, the topographical features 
of the country making it easy for him 
to find a secluded spot in which to con- 
ceal his “ plant.” The many little stream- 
lets that ripple and splash down the 
mountainsides, often leaping from crag 
to basin, make it easy for him to have 
pure water, with which to operate his 
plant. And then there are the various 
products of the country, from which he 
can distil good “mountain dew.” To 
enumerate, there is the corn which his 
neighbors grow in their fields, the fruit 
which their mountain orchards bear, the 


pawpaws that grow along the creek 
banks, and the mountain tea or winter- 
green which grows in unlimited quanti- 
ties upon the hills and mountains. The 
last-named two he gets with impunity, 
while the others he must obtain under 
cover of darkness, which he does with 
little fear of prosecution should he be 
suspected, for he knows that his neigh- 
bors do not care to incur his enmity. The 
moonshiner’s plant is never a very sub- 
stantial affair; for, as he knows not at 
what hour the marshals may happen in 
and demolish his establishment, he can- 
not afford to lay out his money upon 
such uncertainties. He seldom attempts 
to make more than one “run” at the 
same place, but moves on to pastures 
new. Time was, in the early days of 
the settlement of this section, when he 
could remain almost indefinitely at one 
place without molestation. But now, 


Alas! when he views his present situa- 
tion, he is made to yearn for the good 
old days of yore. 
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To make a beginning at the business, 
the moonshiner must first of all become 
possessed of a still. Sometimes he makes 
his own still, using sheet-copper and 
brads. Somebody—it is hard to say who 
—furnishes him the still worm. He must 
build a furnace of rocks and mortar, en- 
tirely covering the still, except the cap, 
which, as shown in the picture, is a tub 
turned bottom upward. The worm (a 
long hollow cylinder made of copper and 
coiled) extends through the slakestand, 
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who are furnished his products at whole- 
sale prices. 

When the marshals “get to wind- 
ward ” of a still in operation, they “ get 
in” with some one in the immediate sec- 
tion of the still to spy it out for them. 
This spying out is done on the sly, for 
no one cares to incur the moonshiner’s 
displeasure; but for the fee—$10—some 
will occasionally aid the marshals in lo- 
cating the still, keeping themselves well 
in the background. When the moon- 








A MOONSHINE STILL IN THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. 


From a Photograph by the Author. 





which is a tub filled with water. The 
beer (which is fermented in tubs) is 
poured into the still and a fire started 
under it. When the heat reaches the boil- 
ing point, a stream (called the “ first 
shots”) issues from the lower end of 
the worm. These shots are run through 
the still the second time. . This process 
is called doubling. The liquor is then 
ready for the market, usually retailing at 
25 cents a pint. The moonshiner nearly 
always does his selling through agents, 


shiner is thus caught, for the first offence 
he is sentenced to jail for 30 days and 
a fine of $100 is assessed against him 
(which he never pays). For the second 
offence he is given a term in the Federal 
Prison at Atlanta. As soon as he gets 
back from prison, he tries to retrieve his 
lost fortunes by installing and operating 
another plant. The moonshiner appears 
to be satisfied with life. The writer has 
no record of his ever aspiring to a seat 
in Congress—or even to the Presidency. 

















OUR TRIP TO THE SANTA ROSA MOUNTAINS. 


By RUFUS THOMAS. 


FTER quite a deal of trouble, get- 
ting our outfit ready and making 
all preparations for the start, we 

hit the trail and were off. Our party 
consisted of Richard Potter, Uncle Peter 
Robinson, John Potter, “Sheep” Sharp 
and myself. Getting in line, we came 
to the Rio Grande, two miles from Del 
Rio, Texas, where we boarded the ferry 
boat and passed overinto Mexico. After 
giving bond for our outfit and passing 
the gauntlet, paying duty on our provi- 
sions, we were then ready for the 100- 
mile trip. Four of us rode horseback, 
while the other drove, and this we did by 
relays, as one can get very good hunting 
from horseback; whereas the driver was 
handicapped all the time he was in the 
wagon. Hunting was very good during 
the entire trip, and that afternoon John 
killed his first antelope—a fine young 
buck and very fat. We certainly enjoyed 
those steaks that night for supper. 

We made about 20 miles that day, 
and on pitching camp received a visit 
from some of the Mexican cowboys from 
the Zembrano Ranch. These cowboys 
are typical Mexicans and have always 
treated us fine on our several hunting 


. trips. They ride the Mexican cow ponies, 


with the large horned saddles so placed 


upon them as to seem almost a part of 
the animals—an effect due to the man- 
ner in which the saddles are constructed, 
making them stick so close. After our 
cowboy friends left camp, we turned in 
for a good night’s rest, as we were tired 
and felt the effect of the first day’s out- 
ing. Up bright and early next morning, 
I took my gun and bagged seven Mexi- 
can or blue quail; these coming in fine 
for breakfast. Getting away was next 
in line, and this we did in a hurry, as we 
were anxious to get to the mountains. 
This being my turn to drive the wagon, 
naturally of course I did not get a 
chance to partake of any sport, but when 
we arrived at the Zorro I managed to 
catch several fine bass and a mess of 
channel catfish. Uncle Peter bagged 
four squirrels, and, this being sufficient 
for a noon-day meal, we proceeded to 
get in shape. This Zorro or Fox Creek 
is very gravelly but the water is excel- 
lent—as fine and pure as any I ever 
drank. After dinner, Onward! was the 
cry; but nothing of any importance hap- 
pened that afternoon. 

Another beautiful morning dawned. 
The air was considerably cooler, we be- 
ing then at an altitude of 3000 feet. The 
atmosphere is so fresh and pure in these 
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mountain regions as to be a perpetual 
delight. Along about 10 o’clock Richard 
Potter shot a small buck. Deer were 
plentiful and we could get one most any 
time; but, not needing the meat, we 
would only shoot the choicest and had 
mutually agreed to shoot only bucks on 
this trip. By the morning of the 4th 
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overcome by the thought that we will be 
well rewarded for our trouble, as game 
is very plentiful. 

That night we camped on a high, flat 
tableland. The air was very cold but 
we enjoyed it, being prepared for just 
such weather. Next morning we had a 
light snow. This put things in fine 














STREET SCENE IN DEL RIO, TEXAS.——A Kickapoo Indian Belle with Pelts for Sale. 





day we had gone about 80 miles and 
could go no further in a wagon, and set 
about arranging our packs, so as to enter 
the mountains by trail. Our destination 
being about 20 miles further on, it would 
take us two days to make it, as 10 miles 
a day is good trailing—it being an ex- 
tremely rough country. But this is all 


shape for hunting and I could hardly 


wait till we arrived at our old camping 
grounds. We reached our permanent 
camp at 5 p. m. and pitched our tents, 
making log tables and chairs, as we 
wanted to have everything shipshape 
and as comfortable as possible. About 
sundown we could hear a flock of tur- 
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keys flying up to roost some 200 yards 
away—and maybe that didn’t sound 
good to us! 

I arose long before daylight and was 
certainly cold; but managed to fix up 
a first-class breakfast and got things in 
shape to make a sneak for the turkey 
roost. Now, you fellows all know how 
nerve-straining it is to crawl up to a tur- 
key roost. Well, I had nearly a hun- 
dred yards of such crawling, before I 
finally got in line and lay there for a 
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down those ravines. Finally, getting 
close to him, I gave him another load 
of No. 4 chilled and he turned up his 
toes to the daisies. Then back to camp, 
where another breakfast put me in shape 
for the day’s hunt, and, let me tell you, 
we had it right up to the time to quit. 
Potter and myself hit the trail for bear, 
as that was what we wanted most. When 
a half-mile out from camp we saw lots 
of bear signs and also noticed where the 
bears had climbed the oak trees in search 














OLD FORT SAN VICENTE IN MEXICO.——Twenty-three Miles from Del Rio. 
Supposed to be 187 Years Old. 





half-hour until light enough to see. 
Then I located two big gobblers about 
40 yards away, and, getting a bead on 
them, let her go—and of all the noise! 
It sounded like a landslide, as the trees 
were simply full of them, and, to help 
out the sound, the report of my gun kept 
ringing up and down the cajion like a 
13-inch Army gun. Business began to 
pick up right there, as I broke the wing 
of one of the gobblers and the Marathon 
race wasn’t in it as I chased him up and 


of acorns. Things began to look good, 
so we began to look out and presently 
we spied old Bruin coming down a little 
trail towards us. I hid behind a little 
pine cluster, while Potter located him- 
self by an old stump. Bruin must have 
scented us, as this was the last we saw 
of him. We then decided to go over 
into the next valley and here is where 
we had some sport. Just as we topped 
the hill we noticed two large bears and 
a cub, all interested in what seemed to 
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be a berry patch. We held a short con- 
sultation as to how to get down within 
shooting distance, and, after hearing 
Potter’s side of the argument, agreed to 
accept his plan. I descended a small 
ravine and Potter went down over the 
point of the mountain. Coming together 
at the bottom, we made a sneak down 
through the bushes and trees until we 
were within 80 yards of the bears. Ris- 
ing to my knees, I could only see one 
of the large bears and the small cub. 
Mr. Potter by this time was by my side 
and we raised our rifles—he taking the 


Most of the shots had taken effect in the 
stomach, which was the reason we could 
not bring him to a stand-still. 

I had emptied my rifle by this time, 
with Bruin still a-coming, so I had to 
bring my .32 Automatic into use and 
this I did with better effect than the 
.30-30—the first shot breaking Bruin’s 
back. By this time the shots in the 
stomach had begun to take effect and in 
a few minutes Bruin had passed in his 
chips—as large a black bear as I have 
ever seen. Now the trouble had begun 
and this trouble was getting him back to 

















IN THE STATE OF COAHUILA, MEXICO.—A Native Hut, Passed on Our Way 
to the Hunting Grounds. 





cub and I the big bear. At the word, 
we both fired and the cub fell dead; but 
my shot did not seem to have the desired 
effect, as the old bear came tearing 
towards us, making a kind of a whining 
noise and looking as large as a cow. 
Business began to pick up about that 
time and we began pumping lead into 
him as fast as we could and for a while it 
sounded as if a Mexican Revolution had 
broken loose. Bruin did not heed the 
shots from the .30-30 any more than if 
we had been using little .22 calibre rifles. 


camp. I put out for camp after one of 
the horses and the other men, so as to 
have assistance in putting this 400-pound 
bear on the horse. You can imagine 
how much trouble this was, when it was 
necessary for four strong men to exert 
themselves to their utmost. Even then, 
we had to make three attempts. We 
finally got Bruin strapped on good and 
fast and then turned towards camp, be- 
ing almost two miles away and over as 
rough a trail as you will ever see. Get- 
ting into camp and stringing the bear 
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up, I took some good photos and then 
proceeded to take off the pelt. It is no 
easy undertaking to skin a fat bear, as 
one must be very careful so as to not 
cut the pelt. We finally got the pelt 
off in good shape and then began to cut 
up the meat, so as to pickle it—this 
pickling being done under the supervi- 
sion of Uncle Peter Robinson, who is an 
expert at such work. Our horses were 
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coon continually coming around camp 
and getting into our eatables. I decided 
to put an end to Mr. Coon, and, getting 
my rifle ready, lay there patiently. Pres- 
ently he was again heard skirmishing 
around. I looked over in the direction 
of the noise, and, seeing something which 
I thought was Mr. Coon, raised my gun 
and fired. You can imagine my surprise 
when molasses began to fall over our 
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SHOWING WHERE WE HUNG UP THE BIG BEAR. ALSO A BIG BUCK. 





placed in the head of a cafion which nar- 
rowed down to a small entrance and this 
we fenced off and turned them foot loose 
in, there being about a hundred acres in 
the patch. That afternoon Mr. Sharp 
killed a spike buck—as fat and fine tast- 
ing meat as I ever ate. 

After this strenuous day’s sport we all 
turned in for a good night’s sleep. Dur- 
ing the night we were pestered with a 





bedding, as I had shot our gallon jug 
of molasses instead of the coon. The 
boys joshed me unmercifully for the 
next few days. The joke was on me, 
and, to cap the climax, I had destroyed 
all our sweetness—that jug containing 
all the syrup we had. 

Next-morning we did not get out for 
a hunt, as we had some little work to do 
around camp. _I took the bear pelt and 
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arranged it in a smooth place, so it 
would dry in nice shape, as I wanted 
to have it mounted. That evening we 
shot a fine specimen of a catamount that 
was hiding near camp, being ousted out 
of the bushes by a small pup we had 
along. Along about sundown we could 
hear the turkeys flying up to roost and 
the temptation was great; but we de- 
cided to pass them up, as we could kill 
a turkey most any time we cared to go 
out after them. Nothing of any interest 
happened until the 4th day out, when 
Mr. Potter his son John and Mr. Sharp 
started out for bear. After they had 


were within hearing distance. Nothing 
showed up that night nor all the next 
day—though we built bonfires and fired 
guns frequently. After they were absent 
the second night, we certainly did begin 
to feel uneasy. About 1 p. m. the next 
day they came staggering in, being en- 
tirely worn out and very hungry: After 
cooking them a nice warm dinner—in 
the meantime giving them a good drink 
of whiskey—they ate what one might 
call a good square meal for six men. A 
good night’s rest put them in good con- 
dition for another chase the next day. 
They got lost because they were in a 








AN AFTERNOON’S CATCH ON THE SAN DIEGO RIVER, NORTHERN MEXICO. 





been out about four hours it began to 
snow very heavily. As it still continued 
to snow, they took refuge in a nearby 
cave in the side of a bluff. After being 
in this place for about six hours the snow 
stopped falling and the now hungry hunt- 
ers ventured forth. When out a half- 
mile from the cave, the snow began fall- 
ing again. There being no cave that 
could be located, as one could not see 
over 25 feet ahead, these poor creatures 
were decidedly up against it. Night 
came on, with nothing of them in sight; 
so Uncle Peter and I began firing guns 
at intervals, so as to assist them if they 


large cafion and could not tell which 
side to go out on. When they finally 
decided which trail to take, they took 
the wrong one. It’s hard to distinguish 
things when all covered with snow and 
with snow still falling. That afternoon 
I shot a small buck at a distance of 310 
steps, breaking his neck. 

During the next few days we only 
shot three turkeys and a small bob-cat. 
Early one morning we heard a scream 
which sounded like a child in distress. 
Of course we knew it was a panther. 
Mr. Potter, John and myself started out 
and when about 400 yards from camp 
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we noticed where it had crossed a little 
mud hole. Presently I espied him stand- 
ing near a big oak tree. I raised and 
fired but missed, as the foliage was dense 
and I could not see my gun sight very 
well. He jumped to one side and as he 
did so John let him have it in the stom- 
ach. This shot did not take effect at 
once. We noticed him run out on a 
small rocky point and did not bother 
him for a few minutes. Then we went 
up there and found Mr. Panther breath- 
ing his last. He was a fine specimen, 
measuring 7 feet 7 inches from tip to tip. 
It was now our 8th day out and we 
were having excellent luck. Deer and 
turkeys were plentiful and we had killed 
_two bears, a panther, a catamount, a 
coon and a bob-cat. We staid in this 
place four days longer and then decided 
to go back with the packs to the wagon 
and return by a different route—going 
around by the head of the San Diego 
River, where we could get some fishing 
and squirrel shooting, also duck. Wild- 
fowl were plentiful there, as it was only 
a few miles over to large rice fields and 
the ducks would come from the rice 
fields over to the river to spend their 
resting time. We were three days get- 
ting over with the wagon to the head 
of the river, as the road was rough and 
we had a big load of meat, etc. 
The first evening at the river I caught 
15 nice bass, ranging in weight from 1 34 
to 3 lbs. Fishing was excellent here— 
the channel cat biting fine; the bass fish- 
ing was also good. These fish tasted 
extremely good to us, as we were get- 
ting tired of venison and bear meat and 
were longing for a change. The next 
morning Uncle Peter bagged a mess of 
young squirrels and these, cooked in 
dumplings, were fine. Just imagine such 
fine eating, added to a camping-out ap- 
petite! During the next night we put 
out some traps for beaver and succeeded 
in catching a nice, large one with a fine 
coat of fur. This being our 23d day 
out, I thought it well to make it a sort 
of fiesta, so began preparing an all-round 
good spread, consisting of hot biscuits 
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and jam, bear meat, fried fish, barbecued 
deer ribs, beans and honey (this being 
purchased from some of the natives). 
During our stay at the river we put in 
lots of time fishing and gradually began 
to get things in shape for the trip home. 
The distance home was only about 45 
miles, which we made in two days, as 
the roads were good and nothing to 
bother us. The last day out Mr. Sharp 
killed a small antelope and this we 
brought in whole. Arriving home we 
certainly looked hard, as we had been 
roughing it for fully four weeks. Thus 
ended our hunt in the Santa Rosa Moun- 
tains in Old Mexico. 





WOOCOCK HUNTING IN MICHIGAN. 


Comparatively few sportsmen realize 
what delightful sport it is to hunt the 
woodcock—the gamiest of our birds. 
The question is often asked, ‘‘What’s 
the most popular game to hunt?” How 
easy the answer for one who has had a 
season of woodcock shooting! Not even 
the ever-popular quail affords so much 
real sport as does the whistling, cork- 
screwing woodcock—darting out from 
your feet at the edge of the marshland 
or flying to the top of a tamarack, only 
to dart to cover again a few yards distant. 

Contrary to the belief of many sports- 
men, woodcock breed in large numbers 
in the tamarack swamps of Southern 
Michigan, affording delightful sport dur- 
ing the open season. Their sojourn here 
is controlled entirely by Jack Frost; for, 
despite their love for their birthplace, the 
birds are quick to take Nature’s hint that 
the feast is over and starvation close at 
hand at the first cold snap of fall, and 
straightway moving is commenced. Their 
dwelling place is invariably along some 
live brook, flanked by a line of rich, soft 
black earth that produces their favor- 
ite food—earth-worms—in great abun- 
dance, and it is extremely interesting to 
watch them while boring for food. I 
have often observed them at feeding time 
and cannot recall a single bore that was 
unsuccessful in gathering in the object 
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of their search. They are either good 
guessers as to location of food or their 
natural instinct is exceptionally strong. 
The box elder flourishes in moist ground 
and furnishes plenty of the earth-worms 
that they delight to probe for and it is 
on account of their probing habits that 
at the first sign of cold weather they 
commence to migrate to a Southern 
clime—their natural instinct warning 
them that Jack Frost will shortly close 
their larder. In their Southern flight, 
contrary to the belief of many writers, 
they travel day and night, and during 
the flighting season they will often be 
found in flocks, making south in such 
an exhausted condition that they are 
readily retrieved by your dog. Such 
are their habits that the writer has many 
a time, late in the fall, observed them 
dropping into scanty roadside cover for 
a little rest, from which they are loath 
to depart—being flushed with difficulty. 

The strenuous times in which we live 
and the keen competition manifest in all 
lines has beset the average business 
man with a fear that he cannot with 
safety remain absent more than a few 
days from his office, lest his energetic 
competitors conspire together to ruin his 
business. Consequently, it behooves him 
to silently steal away for a day or two at 
a time; and it was partly for this reason 
that the writer was invited by his es- 
teemed friend, William Penn Wilson, to 
accompany him in his auto for a few 
days’ sport in hunting this unrivaled 
game bird among the marshes and tama- 
rack swamps of Southern Michigan. 
This, for up-to-date comfort and results, 
is a highly successful method for a busy 
man, and I do not consider it in the least 
unsportsmanlike, when you remember 
we were hunting a territory where the 
cover is small and from 2 to 5 miles 
apart. Such cover is only used as a 
resting place when the Southern flight 
commences, and in these small recesses 
we have flushed from 2 to 10 separate 
birds, in as many calls, a day, during 
their steady winter migration to the 
Sunny South. In our range of small 


covers there chanced to be two small 
places, containing not more than an acre 


each, on both sides of the roadway, from _ 


which we invariably could flush at least 
one bird, and so unfailing had become 
this patch in its production of the object 
of our visit when all others had failed, 
that the dogs were always wise and alert 
when the auto headed towards this spot 
and they would be the first to alight ere 
the auto was brought to a stop. Many 
times we waited until the dogs had them 
nailed before we followed. 

The habits of woodcock are extremely 
different from those of the quail or par- 
tridge. Every hunter knows that the 
partridge, when flushed, flies a consider- 
able distance and will usually increase 
the distance at each successive flushing 
—which means much traveling, if you 
happen to be so unfortunate as to miss 
your bird. Quail, if not much molested, 
will hold close and when flushed will 
usually make short flights—being found 
in fields or such open cover that they 
are easily bagged; but when frequently 
disturbed their flights are more similar 
to those of the partridge. While the 
woodcock, disturb him as often as you 
will, will hold close and his flight will 
not exceed 200 yards at most, depend- 
ing of course on the location and cover. 
Flush a woodcock as often as you may 
and he will seldom leave the spot where 
first discovered, but will cross and re- 
cross his flight—always keeping near the 
spot where he was first flushed; and it 
is these short flights and readily access- 
ible cover that make the sport most de- 
lightful and less wearisome than the long 
marches one is forced to take when in 
quest of the partridge. The woodcock 
likes clear sailing, and when flushed in 
thick cover proceeds forthwith to get out 
of it, which he does by rising vertically 
in a corkscrew fashion to the top of the 
cover, and if you can get a shot while he 
is performing this worming stunt you 
should seldom fail to get your game; 
but, once he gets cleared for action, it is 
a vastly different proposition, as he com- 
mences a hide-and-seek practice that has 
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caused many hunters to say hard things 
—never making a straight flight but al- 
ways rising and dipping with the tops 
of the cover in a dart-like fashion—mak- 
ing a most difficult mark—and your 
chances are greatly lessened by this 
short flight, as they hardly get under 
way before they drop to cover. again 
among the small tamaracks that grow in 
their marshland home, only taking ad- 
vantage of the thicket when flushed fre- 
quently. The first flush will invariably 
be at the outer edge, where it is com- 
paratively clear of tall growth, and they 
will continue, as they are flushed, to hug 
the edge until pressed too hard, when 
they will seek protection in the timbered 
thicket. Here it is that one’s difficult 
work begins, as these thickets are in 
most places so dense as to afford few 
chances. It is then that your dog is 
fully appreciated and becomes valuable, 
if you are fortunate enough to have one 
that will work the dense cover alone and 
flush them out of their impenetrable 
fortress, as, when driven from densely 
wooded cover, they take immediately to 
the more open places—affording one an 
opportunity to show his marksmanship, 
be it for better or worse. 

Shots at woodcock are generally at 
close range and the more open the bore 
the better the chance for a killing. The 
most popular weapon is a 16-gauge, with 
both barrels cylinder bore, although the 
writer has always used a 12-gauge 7 %4- 
Ib. Parker—the right barrel being a 
cylinder and the left a full choke. And 
many are the pleasant remembrances of 
long and successful shots by the left 
barrel, when the distance was entirely 
too great for any chance for killing with 
the open right. Woodcock are the most 
easily killed of all our game birds, and 
the writer recalls many birds brought 
down when an examination disclosed 
only a single pellet of No. 9 shot—a 
wound that would not stop a quail or 
produce any noticeable effect on a par- 
tridge. DELBERT C. JAMES. 

Detroit, Michigan. 
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CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS IN ALASKA. 





One of our sons, who was in Alaska 
for a good many years, undertook the 
task of carrying the U.S. Mails from 
Nome to Kotzebue Mission—700 miles 
to the northward. One can imagine the 
keen delight of welcoming him, by peo- 
ple who were from the Home Land, 
especially as news from home was always 
of rare occurrence. The trip took about 
three weeks, and three journeys were 
made a year. There were five little 
bunches of villages on the way, except 
Kotzebue, the largest which had 300 in- 
habitants. As far as Council, road- 
houses could be found. After that, the 
carrier had to make his own road-house, 
and left therefore his tent and stove be- 
hind him and cached his provisions. 

“Don’t they get stolen?” we asked 
him. 

“It would interfere with the U. S. 
Mails, and be punishable as a grave of- 
fence. However, one does sometimes 
lose some dog-food !” 

A good cache is constructed for his 
food in a kind of low hut, with another 
hut outside of it—the space between the 
two being filled in with snow. Then, 
across the outer cabin, with its flat roof, 
a big tree is felled on top ofall. It has 
to be marten tight, wolf high and wol- 
verine safe. 

On good days he could make 50 
miles, and on bad ones but 25. The 
outfit consisted of six or seven good 
dogs and a sled carrying about 250 
pounds, The mail charge is 25 cts. per 
pound. In summertime the food is 
shipped round to different coast points 
of stoppage, so as to have less to haul. 
There were three ridges to cross, each 
about 3,000 feet high. 

“But how about the cold?” 

“Oh! 70 degrees below zero— quite 
bearable, when still. But a wind at 10 


below will often cause you to hive up!” 
was his playful answer. 

We knew he had been overtaken by 
blizzards, and his hiving up had been at 
times for long stretches. On more than 
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one occasion he had been given up by 
his friends and searching parties had 
been out after him. Yet he seemed to 
make but light of it all and said that 
caution was the one thing necessary. 
Hiving up is not always so easy. The 
blizzard comes blundering on—obliter- 
ating landmarks in the distance. Once, 


when the next village was not far off and | 


the carrier tried to make for it, the dogs 
wouldn’t be urged on. Whipping did 
no good. The leader laid down and 
refused to budge. A miserable night 
followed. No wood within reach; his 
clothes soaked with perspiration; no 
warmth from the dogs’ warm bodies, for 
at their master’s touch they invariably 
move off. The sled, piled up, was some 
protection, and his fur coverings his only 
boon! The blizzard happily abated, the 
stars shone out, and long before day- 
light the lights of the village could be 
seen and he reached it safely. When 
the weather was very bad and likely to 
remain so, with the trail in similar con- 
dition, the carrier took an Eskimo with 
him. When the trail got reasonably 
good, he sent him back or left him at 
the nearest village. Sometimes a pas- 
senger went along, but if he had to ride, 
my son found him more plague than 
profit. The Canadian snowshoes are of 
course the great stand-by. The days 
are so short, that sometimes moonlight 
travel can be done. The routine is: Up 
early and prepare your dogs’ food, so as 
to be off by daylight. Unless doing 
sharp, heavy work, they are mostly fed 
of an evening. The ration per dog is 
about one-third of a salmon, a good 
hunk of bacon, and some rolled oats or 
graham flour. The winter trail requires 
plenty of endurance and grit ; the liability 
to frost-bite, which, without extreme 
care, the dogs sometimes occasion. 
Throwing down for a moment the outer 
glove, to attend to the harness—it’ll be 
swallowed up quick by the nearest dog. 
Moccasins are liable to go the same 
route. They will try their teeth on tin 
cans; on frying pans, even. Not be- 
cause they are hungry, but for genera- 
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tions the Eskimo dogs have always been 
left to cater for themselves a part of the 
year and the predatory habit has been 
thereby strengthened. Persons with an 
eye, for beauty, who have been for long 
dwellers in Alaska, can never think any- 
thing else beautiful. In the morning, 
on top of the divides, from whence the 
creeks fall into the rivers, one can see 
long spurs of mountains of different hues 
of pink in the far distance. The closer 
hills and divides, between the rivers and 
creeks, are of varying shades of crimson 
and purple, but with snow showing every 
where. The skies of the long Arctic 
nights are made wonderful with the 
Aurora Borealis, passing with its mys- 
tery of color over the darkened heavens. 
Louisa A’HmuTy NAsH. 
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Inp1AN shikaris have often referred to 
the extraordinarily noiseless step of the 
tiger and how the markings of the skin 
seem to blend or fade away in the foli- 
age of the jungle. But the most weird 
attribute of a tiger is its voice. Colonel 
Algernon Durand, a hunter of wide ex- 
perience, believes that a tiger’s cry is a 
most powerful aid in securing prey. He 
says: ‘Often as I have heard it, the 
memory of one occasion is as vivid as 
the moment when it held me spellbound. 
I was stalking sambhur in the evening 
in a glade in the forest, when suddenly 
from not 50 yards above me rang out a 
long, penetrating moan which seemed to 
fill the jungle with a terrifying thrill and 
for a moment made the heart stand still. 
The native shikari (who, in spite of 
Mowgli’s contempt, may know some- 
thing of jungle ways) believes that the 
deer, hearing the tiger’s voice and un- 
able from the reverberating nature of the 
sound to locate the position of their 
enemy, stand or lie still, and so give him 
the chance of stalking his prey. There 
is probably some truth in this; for, un- 
less you are following the tiger and have 
seen him, it is almost impossible from 
the sound alone to tell with any certainty 
where he is.” 
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DECEMBER will see the close of the 
game shooting season in all but a few 
States, and, with the coming of real cold 
weather, the sportsman will have taken 
his outing and be prepared to enjoy a 
warm corner in the house with kindred 
spirits, recounting his experiences afield, 
planning other trips for next season, and 
taking account of stock as it were to 
make additions to his equipment where 
it has been found wanting. But the cold 
season, especially during this month— 
before the real bitter weather arrives, 
when the snow covers the ground and 
the big December moon lights up the 
silent places—then is the time to slip the 
feet into the snowshoe straps and spend 
an hour or two in the woods and clear- 
ings. The noiseless flight of the great 
barred owl or the phantom-like passage 
of the little owl will be about all the life 
to be seen during such a tramp, though 
a wandering fox may be seen slipping 
through the trees or a possum groping 
in the snow for fallen persimmons, may 
be met with. Early morning tramps, 
when a fresh snow has fallen and a clear 
day, following the storm, invites the 
night prowlers cut, will show a clean 
white scroll upon which has been marked 
the travel lanes of the wood-folk. Here 
is where Br’er Rabbit passed, there the 
loping fox, here a squirrel jumped across 
an open spot and dug a hidden nut. 
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Everywhere the slender, delicate tracing 
of the wood mice. Presently we see 
where a covey of Bob White have 
roosted and the trail of their dainty feet 
leads off towards a nearby stubble field. 
Just over the fence a few scattered 
feathers and a drop or two of blood tell 
of a tragedy, in which a hawk or owl has 
found a gallant bird and left these traces 
of its kill. 


ok * * * 
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WHERE game has been preserved, 
there game has been reasonably plenti- 
ful; but from all over the country comes 
the tale that game is even scarcer,than 
last year. The opening day on the 
Chesapeake Flats saw the death of sev- 
eral hundred ducks, and the daily press 
duly heralded the names of the fortu- 
nate sportsmen but failed to tell how 
many of them sold their surplus game 
to help pay the. expenses of the trip. 
Four men were arrested and paid their 
fine for crossing the line before the ap- 
pointed time, one of them killing 200 
ducks during the flight. The fine was 
about $30 for each man, and the 200 
ducks killed by one would and did more 
than pay his fine with ashandsome sur- 
plus. Is it any wonder that game is dis- 
appearing? ‘Several years ago I was one 
of six men to hire the privilege of shoot- 
ing ducks from a certain shore on Bush 
River. The first night I spent at this 
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shore I was awakened during the night 
by the report of what sounded like a 
blast. This was a night gunner, with a 
big-bored punt gun, shooting into a rick 
of sleeping ducks in the very cove where 
our blind was located. Later in the sea- 
son we found that the owner of the shore 
owned the big gun and divided the spoil 
with the man who shot it, at the same 
time taking our money for the shooting 
which he was doing his best to ruin. 
This gun was afterwards captured, but 
the owner never was caught or punished. 
** * * * 

THE Red Man, the criminal, the op- 
pressed or injured human being or do- 
mestic animal, all have their groups of 
sympathizers. 
We make laws but do not enforce them. 
We preach the doctrine of Save the 
Game! yet wink at its sale out of season; 
and the cold storage plants continue to 
make fortunes, because the American 
public must have a game bird to satisfy 
its craving for something out of the ordi- 
nary that costs even more than the juicy 
pork steak. Persuade the public that 
crow is-good eating and in a few years 
Jim Crow would follow the dodo into 


oblivion. 
* * * * 


THE Shooting Times prints the follow- 
ing figures (taken from the Indian Blue 
Book), which may seem incredible to 
American sportsmen, to whom danger- 
ous animals are more of a supposition 
than a fact. 

Tigers killed during 1908: 909 human beings. 
Leopards killed during 1908: 302 human beings. 
Wolves killed during 1908: 269 human beings. 
Other animals killed during 1908: 686 human 

beings. : 

Snakes killed during 1908: 19,738 human beings. 
To offset this terrible destruction of hu- 
man life, 17,926 “ terrors of the jungle ” 
- and 70,498 snakes were killed—the boun- 
ties for their destruction amounting to 
more than $50,000 of our money. 


* * * * 


An advertisement in the same journal 
of Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Smoke- 


But what of the game? . 
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less powder carried me back to the days 
when, shooting a muzzle-loading shot- 
gun, I: read the inimitable Sporting 
Sketches of Frank Forrester, in one of 
which mention was made of a famous 
brand of black, powder, then known as 
Curtis & MHarvey’s Diamond Grain. 
Nothing would do but that I should 
have a pound of it as soon as possible, 
and I remember distinctly that it cost two 
of my hard earned dollars. Later on I 
found that the DuPont Company made a 
grade of black powder at half the cost 
and equally as good as the English 
product. Those were great days, after 
all! The copper powder flask with its 
chargér, the leather shot-pouch with its 
charger, each suspended from opposite 
shoulders by green cords with tasseled 
ends. The cap pocket, wad pocket and 
a separate pocket for the nipple 
wrench (the handle cunningly contrived 
to carry extra nipples, with a nipple 
needle screwed into the long part of the 
tool) ; the corduroy suit and high leather 
boots (for leggins were practically un- 
known) and then the gun. The first real 
weapon! Its trim brown barrels, well 
varnished stock, and the hickory ramrod 
running through thimbles on the under 
side. The musical double Click! of the 
lock, as the hammer was drawn back; 
the squeak of the cut wads as they were 
driven home down the barrel; the smoke 
and smell of burnt gunpowder ; the time 
spent after the day of sport in cleaning 
the barrels, and the haunting fear of rust 
clogging the nipples or specking the bar- 
rels. I do not believe that the battery 
of the present day has ever given as 
much real pleasure as did that double 
gun of the long ago, though each weapon 
now occupying the gun cabinet could tell 
many a stirring tale of sport in various 
parts of this country: There is, first, the 
trim, graceful lines of the Greener 12- 
bore hammerless (one of the first ever 
imported into this State and among the 
first of that gauge to be used on the 
famous Chesapeake Flats). Canvasback, 
red-head, black-head, bald-pate, ruddy 
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duck, mallard, teal—all have been bagged 
with this fittle hard-hitting specimen of 
Greener’s art. Next is the scarred and 
rather disreputable looking Winchester 
repeating shotgun, also a 12-bore, but it 
can boast of a specimen of nearly every 
variety of upland, marsh and shore game 
bird to be found in this country, with 
rabbit, coon, wild cat and fox for good 
measure; various trophies, won at the 
traps, have also to be counted to its 
credit. The Springfield .30 calibre mili- 
tary rifle speaks of 15 years’ service in 
the State Guard, during which time the 
Springfield .45 calibre, that stands next 
it in the cabinet, passed in favor of thé 
Krag—which in turn has given way to 
the powerful weapon of today. The 
military weapon has no tale of slaughter 
to tell, but if it would it could tell of 
several hair-raising finishes at the longer 
ranges, in which it was the victor. 
Possibly, if not too boastful in reminis- 
cence, many other contests would be 
mentioned, inewhich the man behind it 
failed to get even a place. The ham- 
merless Remington slide-action repeater 
of .22 calibre fills the last place among 
the shoulder guns and could tell of three 
husky lads, all of whom have used it in 
learning to shoot a grooved barrel. 
Flanking these in their oaken cases re- 
pose the Smith & Wesson .38 which 
has several trophies, among them being 
a medal for a place in the National 
Pistol Match; the Smith & Wesson .22 
single-shot with 10-inch barrel (which 
has never quite reached a 10-shot possible 
at the 20-yard range but which lives in 
hopes), and last but by no means least 
the handy little Savage automatic of .32 
calibre—comparatively new yet and a 
little strange to the grip, but quite 
capable of holding its own in any com- 
pany, if held straight. Perhaps the time 


spent afield was wasted; but when I see 
six children, grown to a healthy man 
and womanhood, who have hardly ever 
been ill since their birth, I am willing 
to believe that the vitality of their parents 
strengthened by close association with 
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Nature has been responsible for their 
physical stamina and I encourage them 
to seek the same Fountains of Youth. 


* * * * 


Ir is not often that one can take an 
II months’ trip through the game 
regions of Africa for a few dollars, 
which is the price of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s African Game Trails. All you 
need is the book, a free smoking pipe, 
some good tobacco, a comfortable chair 
and a trifle of imagination to go the dis- 
tance. I have read and re-read the 
writings of Livingston, Gordon-Cum- 
ming, Speke, Sir William Baker, Stan- 
ley and others, but have never seen a 
more vivid series of word pictures than 
Mr. Roosevelt has given us in this book. 
To the rifleman, his practical study of 
the several weapons used and the effects 
of each on the various animals killed ° 
during the trip are not only interesting 
but of importance, if about to select simi- 
lar weapons for use on dangerous game. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s battery consisted of a 
Springfield .30 calibre, a Winchester 
Model 1895 of .405 calibre, and a double 
Holland rifle of .500 and .450 calibre. 
Kermit Roosevelt had the same outfit, 
except that his double rifle was built by 
Rigby (like Holland, an English gun- 
maker). The Springfield is referred to 
many times as the “ little Springfield, the 
lightest and handiest of all my rifles.” 
It was sighted and stocked to suit the 
owner and must have been a well fitting 
arm; for once a saddle-billed stork was 
killed on the wing at 180 yds. and sev- 
eral times running game was killed, after 
being missed while standing still. Ker- 
mit used his .405 Winchester on about 
every kind of game he shot during the 
trip and it speaks well for the mechanism 
that it jammed but once during the ex- 
tremely hard usage it passed through. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s final conclusion was that 
the Springfield .30 calibre and the Win- 
chester .405 calibre were sufficiently 
powerful for all kinds of game up to the 
lordly elephant; but that for the latter, 
the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus, 
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the heavier double rifle was the best. It 
is almost like going back to the pea rifle 
of the last century to think of the tiny 
metal-jacketed bullet of the .30 calibre 
rifle knocking over a giraffe like a shot 
rabbit, smashing the big bones of a 
charging hippopotamus, flooring a big 
elephant and stopping the charge of a 
lion; yet it did these very things and 
those of us who have always thought it 
ought to be a fine hunting rifle may now 
be sure of it. 


* * * * 


EstIMATION of distance is and always 
has been in the same category as the 
size and weight of the fish that got away. 
Several years ago I had an opportunity 
to shoot Bob White over a dog trained 
to the last word in a section of the 
South where game was plentiful. At 
that time I made a number of measure- 
ments of the distances at which the full- 
grown November birds dropped when 
killed dead. The average distance for 
50 birds, killed in the open field and 
accurately measured with a tape-line, 
was 25 yds.; the longest distance, 36 
yds.; the shortest, 15. I was shooting 
a pair of barrels bored to pattern 
best at 30 yds., instead of the usual 40, 
and am naturally a quick shot; but the 
above statement, made in a sporting 
journal, met with considerable comment, 
in that it differed so materially from 
the long-range artists who write so con- 
clusively of the wonderful performance 
of a favorite gun. The longest distance 
at which Mr. Roosevelt killed any speci- 
men of game was 520 yds., and the 
average distance for one week’s bag was 
280 yds. Once or twice he shot at 50 
yds. and many times at 100 yds. Yet 
the average individual going after big 
game wants a long-range rifle, failing 
to realize that game is usually killed 
within what is termed a mid-range and 
more often within the short ranges. 
Fortunately, the high-power rifles of 
large calibre are not suitable for long- 
range shooting, and the amateur hunter 
who can plunk a stationary target at 
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the short ranges need not bother about 
practice at the longer ranges, except to 
learn the peculiarities of his weapon. 

* * * * 

“ GEESE are here.” So read the laconic 
telegram that set in motion a sudden 
departure for the particular locality 
meant, which shall be nameless. Un- 
less one has a map of the Light House 
and Life Saving Service stations along 
the Atlantic Coast, it could as well be 
on another planet anyhow. Trolley, 
train, sail-boat, all bore some relation fo 
the hegira, and after a long, tiresome 
trip, the light in the window of the Life 
Saving station certainly looked good 
and the warm welcome extended by the 
grizzled keeper, his wife and such of the 
crew as were not on duty (to say nothing 
of the well set table that offered most 
substantial creature comforts for the in- 
ner man) well repaid the tiring effect of 
slow travel by the still primitive railroad 
systems penetrating this section of the 
country. There was sufficient chill in 
the atmosphere to warrant a fire in the 
big stove, and, after supper had been 
safely accomplished, a box of cigars was 
opened and placed at the elbow of the 
Skipper—a luxury appreciated by the 
stalwart men of the crew—while the 
Skipperess took just as much delight in 
the five-pound box of Huyler’s that 
came down from the city especially for 
her delectation. “ Yes, sir,” quoth the 
Skipper, in reply to a question, “ there’s 
more geese in the Bay than we’ve seen 
for years an’ I’ve got the best set of live 
decoys you ever saw—that’s right, ain’t 
it, Lafe? ” and he turned for confirmation 
to ‘a long limbed youngster, sitting next 
him and owning him for a father. “ It 
sure is, Dad! and if I don’t give the 
Doctor a good, show tomgrrow morning, 
it won’t be our fault. There ain’t been 
much shooting yet, an’ if they fly right, 
we ought to kill a few, that’s sure.” 

* * * * 

THe whirr of the alarm clock an- 
nounced that bed must be forsaken. The 
smell of bacon and coffee also announced 
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the near-readiness of something to eat 
and presently Lafe and I strode off 
through the sand to the boat landing, 
where we found Curly, the retriever, 
already safely bestowed in the trim 
little motor boat that was to carry us to 
the blind. Very carefully the coop con- 
taining the live geese was balanced on 
the bow and the boat shot away from 
the landing. A short run and Lafe 
skilfully steered her nose into a little 
creek. While I unloaded and carried 
the guns, ammunition and lunch to the 
blind; he backed out and turned the 
geese into the water, where they began 
to splash and play, entirely oblivious to 
the harness and anchor which stood be- 
tween them and freedom. Lafe used a 
heavy 8-bore, of uncertain make but 
sure death when pointed by his muscular 
arms and trained eye. My own Win- 
chester 12-gauge repeater looked like a 
popgun beside the artillery of my com- 
panion and I noticed his glances at it as 


it became lighter, though nothing was. 


said. Lafe was a politic young man and 
neither critical nor talkative. He was 
there to give me some shooting and when 
the old gander decoy suddenly stretched 
his long neck and honked, his sole re- 
mark was “ There comes a pair, and I 
won't shoot—unless I have to.” Now 
all the decoys see the approaching birds, 
who set their wings and come sailing 
along, entirely unsuspicious of danger, 
ready to drop their feet and feed with 
their friends. Alas! such friendship as 
it was! I caught sight of the head of 
the leading goose over the barrel and it 
whirled over as dead as Julius Cesar 
when the chilled shot struck; the second 
goose vainly beat the air to stop, and as 
it sheered out, throwing up a wing and 
body to turn, the load hit just where the 
neck joins the head and down it came 
with a resounding Splash! As nice a 
double shot as could be desired and made 
in good style. Lafe grinned when he 
sent Curly after the dead birds and re- 
marked, “Gosh! that little gun can 
shoot—can’t it?” Instead of a windy 
day as the signs had called for the night 
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before, the water flattened out to a dead 
calm before the sun was an hour high, 
and, knowing the futility of further 
waiting, we caught up the decoys, loaded 
them and. ourselves into the boat and 
sped away home. 

* x * * 

HERE is a prescription for a near- 
winter sport, usually taken by the fol- 
lowers of Izaak Walton about the middle 
of November, and its results last until 
the water freezes in December. Take a 
7-ounce split bamboo rod, with a 6-foot 
3-ply leader, a 4-0 Sproat hook, and a 
small float ; attach a juicy clam or other 
bait secundum artem, and fish almost 
anywhere along Long Island Sound, 
Brighton or Manhattan Beaches, to be 
rewarded by a full catch of the whiting 
or winter weakfish. This fish belongs 
to the cod family and is as near a game 
fish as may be caught at this time of the 
year. Some prefer the bass casting rod, 
but with either outfit good sport may be 
had if the fish will bite. 

* * * * 

OnE of the sporting journals recently 
presented an advertisement setting forth 
that a certain well-known sportsman had 
ordered a specially made 20-gauge shot- 
gun for shooting from an aeroplane. 
Does that jar the nerves of the ordi- 
nary sportsman who must perforce _re- 
main on the earth and get his shooting 
in the old-fashioned way? Well, some- 
what! The presumption is that the 
game when killed is retrieved by the 
dog, acting as a sort of equilibrator, or 
perhaps the game is no object and the 
inhabitants of the country over which 
the machine is soaring may have it for 
taking it up as it falls. Some journals 
will fall for almost anything that pays 
real money, but this is the limit. 

ok * * * 


FoRTUNATE those who -are near to 
good fishing through the ice. Fish are 
‘good most any time of the year, but 
when a fellow has had good luck and 
reaped a crop of frost-bites along with 
the bag, they taste just that much better. 
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Trust a woman to make thorough in- 
vestigation of any subject that may in- 
terest her, and Miss Nice (who has writ- 
ten an exhaustive monograph on the 
Food of Bob White) is no exception to 
the rule. She carried on her experi- 
ments for more than two years, and if 
entomologists are correct in estimating 
the annual loss to this country at $800,- 
000,000 from the ravages of insects, the 
fact established by Miss Nice that a 
single Bob White will eat 5,000 plant 
lice in one day, to say nothing of devour- 
ing the seeds from 127 different weeds, 
one bird eating no less than 30,000 seeds 
in a day, the value of this particular 
game bird to the farmers is only meas- 
ured by the number annually raised in a 
given section. Five or six coveys on the 
farm will more than pay for their keep 
during the winter, and, if not hunted too 
closely during the open season, will re- 
main in the vicinity, to raise other broods 
the following year. 

K * * K 

Some_ of the Sports Afield Family will 
be likely to have some experience with 
the Maxim Silencer attached to a hunt- 
ing rifle, and comment thereupon would 
be of great interest. Apparently the 
sporting fraternity has not ‘become 
greatly interested in this device or those 
who have been tempted to attach one to 
a favorite rifle have not yet reported re- 
sults. The Government thinks favor- 
able of the invention, but it is difficult to 
understand just where it will prove to be 
advantageous, except for recruits suffer- 
ing from gunshyness. The reduction of 
noise is remarkable—the crashing report 
of the .30 calibre being made less than 
that of the .22 Long Rifle cartridge; at 
the same time much of the recoil, is 
taken up and greatly diminished. It is 
practically impossible to locate the firing 
point, even though the noise made by 
the bullet passing through the air be not 
altogether abolished, and this might be 
of advantage in warfare. The balance 
of the weapon or its accuracy is not in- 
terfered with at all. The remarks made 
by some of the old timber cruisers, when 


seeing a silencer in use for the first time, 
would be worth reproduction in print. 
Most of these old chaps are from the 
upper branches of Show Me Creek and 
it takes a first-class demonstration to 
convince them that something new is 
better than the old. 
* * * x 


I note in the Chicago Tribune, that 
King George V. is the first occupant 
of the British throne to be a fervent dis- 
ciple of Izaak Walton, and a remarkably 
adept angler. Fishing for huge salmon 
with a fly is an extremely difficult sport. 
Yet the king is quite as fond of it and 
displays just as much skill in his cast as 
he does in his shooting. Just why fish- 
ing should never have appealed to any 
other sovereign that I can recall, either 
in Great Britain or elsewhere in Europe, 
it is difficult to say. _ For in streams such 
as those in his Highland domain and in 
the vicinity there are fish game enough 
to keep an angler busy indeed. Salmon 
fishing requires a strength of hand, and, 
above all, an alertness of eye, mind, and 
wrist that constitute wholesome exercise ; 
while, even when the sport is bad and the 
fish refrain from biting, the virtue of pa- 
tience is developed and useful meditation 
promoted. No other king or emperor 
in history, however, is on record as hav- 
ing shown any fondness for fishing, and 
George V.’s predilection for this form of 
sport is without precedent among occu- 
pants of thrones. 


* * * * 


FORTUNATELY for the game that is 
shot with a shotgun, it is still necessary 
that the man behind the gun become a 
good shot before being dangerous in his 
destructive powers. It is the number 
to be found harrying the.game that does 
the harm rather than the individual. As 
the Scotch have it, Many a mickle makes 
a muckle. 

* * * « 

A Merry Curistmas to all the 
Sports Afield Family! May the camp- 
fires at home burn brightly all the com- 
ing year, bringing comfort and pleas- 
ure to an undivided familv circle. 

Sam'L J. Fort, M. D. 
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A GLANCE BACKWARD. 





If we subtract 1862 from 1910, the re- 
mainder will be 48, and that is more, in 
years, than many of your readers can re- 
member. Yet when I take in hand one 
of my cherished shooting irons of the 
latest construction and admire its smooth 
action and beautiful finish, it forcibly 
takes me back to the year first mentioned, 
when I spent much of my time in the 
woods in the pursuit of game, with 
weapons which would now seem incredi- 
bly rude and unscientific. In those days 
we used to hunt with all sorts of old muz- 
zle-loaders, often with home-made shot, 
and the game we killed often constituted 
an important item in the family larder. 
We boys, who happened to live south of 
Mason’s and Dixon’s Line in those days, 
had the love of hunting fully developed, 
and the scarcity of ammunition, in the 
shape of shot and percussion caps, great- 
ly hampered us in the pursuit of game. 
The powder we could get and the shot 
we made ourselves, by various expedients, 
but percussion caps were unattainable, 
except the big musket caps supplied to 
the Army. These were so much too large 
for the nipples of our shotguns and squir- 
rel rifles that they could scarcely be kept 
in place when we wished to shoot. But 
they were better than no caps at all and 
that reminds me of a neighbor who used 
to hunt with no caps at all and did not 
use the flint-lock, either. His name was 
Moss and he had a double-barrel shotgun 
with no nipple on the left barrel and the 
hammer of the lock to the right barrel 
was broken, though there was a good 
nipple on that side. The old man had 
among his slaves a. boy named Walter 
and it was Walter’s duty to look after the 
wants of his master. Whenever the old 
man went hunting it was Walter’s part to 
keep close alongside of his owner and to 
carry a stick of dry pine wood which he 
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carefully kept on fire at one end. With 
his old double-barrel, crippled as de- 
scribed, and loaded on the right side only, 
the old fellow would take a careful sight 
at the game and when he was ready 
would give the word, “ Now, Walter!” 
and the boy would clap the fire end of the 
stick to the nipple and the gun would go 
off, more or less promptly. He usually 
got the game, but such hunting would 
nowadays be considered as sport under 
difficulties. 

When I handle the latest automatic, 
with the best of fixed ammunition, it 
seems almost incredible that I could have 
lived in those days, and I am not so 
“ dog-goned ” old, either. 

My particular chum and school-mate 
we called Jim Nat and he was the proud 
possessor of a double-barrel muzzle- 
loader of English make which he had in- 
herited from his uncle. My best gun was 
a long smooth-bore musket, such as was 
used in the beginning of the Civil War. 
It used the huge percussion caps, shaped 
like a hat. The hammer took all of my 
strength to set at full cock, but when it 
came down on the nipple it fell with such 
a whack as to smash the cap into smith- 
ereens and was sure to fire. 

We hunted wild turkeys with a hound 
dog which had been trained to trail them 
and to flush them on sight. On one occa- 
sion we both got a shot at the flush and 
each scored a clean miss. One of the 
turkeys alighted in a tree over our heads 
and sat there, too much frightened to fly 
away—apparently watching the antics of 
the dog. As we stood there with empty 
guns, looking at the fine bird over our 
heads, we realized that the one of us who 
first got his gun loaded would secure the 
game and we proceeded to load with the 
greatest haste. We got our powder 
charge down the barrel and a wad of 
paper on it at precisely the same moment, 
but Jim, discarding his ramrod, poured a 
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small handful of shot into his gun and 
got a cap on the nipple a fraction of a 
second before I did and so got the game. 
We each then built a blind of bushes, 
some distance apart, and began to call 
them up with a regulation yelper (a com- 
bination of the wing-bone of a turkey 
and a small trumpet-shaped piece of 
wood). An experienced hunter can, with 
this instrument in his mouth and _his 
hands over the open end, make a most 
perfect imitation of the turkey’s call. 
One soon answered and seemed to be 
coming straight towards me. Between 
me and the approaching game was the 
body of a’ large oak, which had been 
blown down in a wind storm and the 


‘ roots had lifted a large mass of earth 


with them. This entirely obstructed my 
sight of the approaching game and I did 
not see them until two hens passed 
around the windfall and appeared in open 
ground about 30 yds. away. Then my 
old musket spoke and one of the hens 
went down, whilst the other one, with a 
loud Putt! putt! putt! flew a few yards 
up into the air and alighted on the 
ground within about six feet of my hand! 
There I sat with an empty gun and the 
turkey seemed too astonished to move, 
until I made some movement, when she 
did the same and cleared the tops of the 
trees at her best speed. It-was then that 
I wanted a double-barrel and wanted it 
badly. The remarks I made on that oc- 
casion were unfit for publication. 

On another occasion I saw an old gob- 
bler feeding alone, in a field of wheat 
which had just sprouted out of the 
ground. He was near a thicket of plum 
bushes and my scheme was to go around 
the field and to creep through the thicket 
until I reached the edge of the wheat field 
and so get near enough for the small 
squirrel. rifle I had with me. The crawling 
stunt was carefully and successfully done 
and when I reached the edge of the 
bushes next to the open wheat field, there 
stood the big bird about 30 yds. away. 
He had become suspicious of something 
and stood straight up, with his left side to 


me and his head high in the air. Care- 
fully I raised the little rifle and rested the 
muzzle on a plum bush while I drew a 
fine bead at the butt of his wing. I could 
easily have hit the smallest sparrow at 
that distance and I knew that my bullet 
must have passed through the centre of 
his body. But, much to my surprise, Mr. 
Gobbler ran forward a few yards and 
flew off across the field and disappeared 
over the tops of a pine forest, about a 
fourth of a mile away. Knowing that the 
calibre of my rifle was quite small and 
the powder charge only enough for squir- 
rels, I decided to follow his line of flight, 
as I could not believe that I had made a 
poor shot and missed him altogether. 
After passing some distance into the 
pines, I found him, stone dead, with my 
little bullet true through his centre. The 
wild turkey has considerable vitality and 
will often fly a long distance, after receiv- 
ing a mortal wound. Later on, after the 
Civil War, I procured a high-power rifle 
and acquired the breechloading habit. 
This rifle was of larger calibre and had 
so much smashing power that game rare- 
ly got away, after being fairly hit by it. 
The rifle referred to was a single-shot .36 
calibre Maynard, with long brass shells 
which could be reloaded many times. 
With a full charge of powder and a con- 
ical bullet it would smash small game into 
mincemeat and would stop a deer every 
time; for rabbits or other small game I 
used a very light charge of powder and 
a round bullet. All this was before the 
use of smokeless powder and steel-jack- 


‘eted bullets. 


How time does fly! It hardly seems 
possible that 40 years have gone and such 
scenes are as yesterday in my memory. 
Though my sighting is now done mainly 
with the telescope of the transit or level, 
and I live amid the roar of the trolly cars 
of a large city, yet my hand has not lost 
its cunning and my eye is as eager to 
sight the game, along the barrel of a 
rifle, as ever it was. Although we cannot 
always remain young in years, we still 
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can cherish the memory of other days 
and be glad. 


‘* ’Tis thine, dear Memory! thus to fill the soul, 
Thus o’er the heart to exercise control; 
To wrest from Time some portion of his prey, 
Breathe life in dust, and animate decay.’’ 

THOMAS CLARKE Harris. 





HI-A-WA—AN INDIAN LEGEND. 





Hiawa, chief of the Chippewas, was 
bowed with grief. He was a great war- 
rior, his name sent a chill to the hearts 
of his enemies, and his wrath was likened 
to the prairie fire that leaves terror and 
destruction in its path; but now he sat 
with bowed head, for sorrow was upon 
him and life no longer held joy. The 
birds sang and the sun shone, but bright- 
ness and warmth came not to his frozen 
heart as he mourned beside the grave of 
his belovéd Inooka, who on the morrow 
was to have become his bride. Never 
more would she watch his coming or the 
red blood rush to her cheeks at his ap- 
proach. What then did it matter to 
Hiawa that the flowers bloomed or the 
brooks murmured happily on their way? 
The food brought him by the silent 
squaws lay untasted at his side. Thrice 
the sun had arisen and found the chief 
beside Inooka’s grave. Three mornings 
he had called upon the Great Spirit to 
throw over him the mantle of death, that 
he might join her. 


On the evening of the third day a. 


light touch on his shoulder aroused him. 
A child stood by his side and beckoned 
him to arise and follow. Together they 
crossed forests and prairies, hills, valleys 
and streams, the child flitting ever before 
like a guiding star. At length the road 
divided and they turned to the left and 
climbed a steep hill. Upon its summit 
they encountered an old man, clad in a 
long white garment and carrying a staff. 
Old he was, indeed, and Hiawa would 
have proffered the support of a strong 
arm, for a mighty brave is very thought- 
ful of the agéd; but he waved him back. 
“Thou art welcome, my son,” he said. 
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“From my abode upon this mountain I 
beheld you mourning beside the grave 
of your belovéd. It is not well that so 
great a warrior should succumb to his 
first sorrow, and I would aid you. I 
keep the gates of the Land of Eternity. 
Would you enter and see what lies be- 
yond?” The young chief bowed assent. 
Taking his hand, the old man led him 
to a lake and bade him enter a canoe. 
Then Hiawa saw there were hundreds 
of other boats on the water, but most 
of them were swamped before they were 
fairly from the shore. Others fared 
bravely for a time; then a wave larger 
than its fellows dashed over them and 
they were seen no more. Now and then 
some shipwrecked voyagers clung to 
their overturned craft, the light of hope 
in their eyes, but discouragement claimed 
them one by one and one by one they 
sank. A very few, children and women 
or agéd people, reached the opposite 
shore and leaped happily from their 
canoes. 

“This,” said the old man, “is the 
river called Affliction, and few indeed 
are they who cross it. They start well 
but are swamped by their first trouble; 
they lack courage to bear up under sor- 
row. So it is with the young man start- 
ing out in life. If he has courage to 
bear adversity, he surmounts every wave 
and rides on the crest of prosperity. 
Now we will follow those whose courage 
has borne them safely across.” And as 
they stepped from the canoe, waiting to 
greet them, stood Inooka, more lovely 
than ever. Together the three journeyed 
through peaceful fields, where happy 
warriors lay smoking their pipes of 
peace, while little children flitted to and 
fro like gorgeous butterflies. Hiawa 
would fain have lingered in this blissful 
land. “My son,” said the okd man, 
“your work on earth is not yet finished. 
I have striven to show you that he who 
would dwell in the Happy Hunting 
Ground of the Chippewa must first 
learn to brave the waters of Affliction. 
Return to earth, work and strive, and 
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learn to steer your bark through troubled 
waters. And, to keep this day in mem- 
ory, take with you these three seeds; 
plant and care for them, and by the fruit 
they will bear shall the name of Hiawa 
become blesséd throughout the land.” 
When the chief awoke, the eastern sky 
was red with the glory of the rising sun. 
He arose and put away all signs of 
mourning. He planted the three seeds 
he had found in his hand, and from them 
sprang maize—the food of endurance, 
the staff of life, the bread of every tribe 
in America. GeorciA G. WINKLER. 
Stratford, Ontario. 


FAVORS SMALL GAUGES. 





A sportsman of the Sunny South 
would like to chat a bit with his brethren, 
speaking from the vantage point of 48 
years’ experience. I learned to shoot with 
the old muzzle-loaders and have spent 
many pleasant hours handling them; but 


'. now I would give up shooting rather 


than go back to those old guns. It is 
marvelous, the improvement in guns and 
ammunition during the past 30 years. In 
shotguns we have everything from 8 
down to 28 gauge; in rifles, all calibres 
from .22 up to .58. Single and double- 
barrels, repeaters and automatics. What 
more can we ask? 

I am glad to see the small-bore gain- 
ing ground so fast, and firmly believe 
that in a few more years the 16 and 20 
gauges will be the leading sizes. I have 
owned all sizes from an 8-gauge to a 16 
of about all the standard American 
makes and several from over the water 
(Greeners and Scotts); but never have 
I owned a gun which gave better satis- 
faction than the one I now use—a little 
16-gauge Ithaca. I ordered direct from 
the factory a No. 1 Special, but the com- 
pany did not have in stock exactly the 
gun I wanted and so sent one a grade 
higher instead, at no additional charge. 
It is the 1909 Model treble-bolt fasten- 
ing and has the three-piece lock—one 
of the most practical and simple locks in 


the world. The gun is all I could ask 
in balance, weight and drop, and in 
shooting qualities is equal to any 12- 
gauge I ever owned. The way it drops 
mallards at 45 and 50 yards. (using only 
23%4 drams of powder and an ounce of 
No. 7% chilled shot) ought to satisfy 
any one. I know some of my brother 
sportsmen will say a 16-gauge is too 
small for ducks, and I will admit it isn’t 
the gun for the man who wants to kill all 
at one shot; but for single birds, the way 
I like to shoot them, my 16 will kill as 
far and as dead as ducks can be killed 
with any gauge. In the five years I have 
been shooting a 16, I have always got 
my share of the game, and in any sort of 
company. And now just a word about 
shot: In my early duck-shooting days 
I used BBs and have since tried every 
size down to No. 8. I find that T kill 
more ducks, and kill them farther and 
easier, with No. 7% chilled than with 
larger sizes. It is the greater number of 
pellets that does the work—virtually 
paralyzing whatever I hit. 
Russell, Texas. Epwin STARR. 


a 


TRAILING AND CAMPING IN ALASKA. 
By Addison M. Powell. Illustrated. 
A. Wessels, publisher, 156 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. Price, $2.00 net. 

The reader will be conscious that he 
is reading naked truth by one who really 
has been on the ground — struggling 
with the wild and suffering its pangs of 
hunger—and that this is not a book 
written by one of those who enjoy the 
best to be had in frontier towns and 
write of things they have heard. 

The insight the author gives into the 
hardships of prospectors, into the man- 
ners and customs of the Indians; won- 
derful bits of description of glaciers, 
swift-running rivers, cafions, whirlpools, 
volcanoes; of the flora of that short 
summer of the midnight sun; of en- 
counters with grizzlies; the shooting of 
such wild game as moose and caribou; 
glimpses of human tragedy—of human 
sympathy and unselfishness—it all makes 
up an absorbingly interesting and well- 
told tale. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PIGEONS. 


Recent letters by G. E. H., T. J. Dwyer 


and others go a long way toward solv- 


ing the mystery of the sudden and total 
disappearance of the passenger pigeon, 
at least so far as concerns the region 
north of the Great Lakes and along the 
north Atlantic Coast. But how about 
the Mississippi Valley? 

I well remember that in the early 
spring of 1873 these birds were going 
northward during several very cloudy 
days, flying low so that it would have 
been easy to have shot great numbers of 
them from any hilltop. I am confident 
that not thousands but millions might 
have been sighted within any hour of 
the day, from a given point, and so 
swift was their flight—so rapidly did one 
flock succeed another—that to estimate 
their numbers by billions would be no 
exaggeration. Some of them re-estab- 
lished their rookeries within a few miles ; 
others spread themselves over the wood- 
ed regions of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the Canadian regions to the northward. 
I remember nothing now of any such 
storms as have been connected with the 
loss of these birds over lake and ocean. If, 
in their southward migration, these birds 
were not driven from their usual course 
to their winter home in South America 


by fierce storms from the Northwest, ~ 


they would have encountered no great 
body of water short of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; but suppose they were driven east- 
ward, may they not all have perished 
over Lake Michigan? Wm. Butler, a 
life-long resident of Chicago, relates that 
about 1855 he and his father gathered 
a wagonload of pigeons from a grove in 
the vicinity of the Douglas Monument, 
knocking them from the trees with clubs 
at a time when they were overcome by a 
severe sleet storm. At the same time 
the waters of Lake Michigan were filled 
with their bodies. This shows that sim- 
ilar catastrophies were wont to overtake 
them at times. My recollection is clear 
that they nested in various rookeries near 
the Upper Mississippi in 1873 in count- 
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less numbers. I do not believe I ever 
saw any of them after that year. The 
species is now believed to be entirely ex- 
tinct, or if any remain in the South they 
no longer migrate. All the evidence 
seems to point to 1873 as seeing their 
finish throughout the Northern regions. 
My chicken cholera theory was advanced 
as a possible explanation. May it not 
be that that disease had, before the 
storms referred to, greatly reduced their 
numbers and so weakened the survivors 
as to render them easy victims? 

I might add that in 1880 upon the Da- 
kota prairies I saw a cyclonic disturbance 
catch the wild ducks before their south- 
ward migration and destroy large num- 
bers of them. Also the severe winter 
following cleared out all the prong-horn 
antelope remaining on the prairies of 
Eastern Dakota. I am well convinced 
that similar calamities have overtaken 
other and hardier animals in those re- 
gions, as shown in Life Histories of 
Northern Animals by Ernest Thompson 
Seton—R. N. Bunn in the Chicago 
Daily News. 


THE THREE GRACES. 








I once saw a comical sight that was not 
without its element of danger. It was 
in 1899, when Frank K. and I went on a 
prospecting trip down through parts of 
Old Mexico. To help us on our weary 
way, we had Grandpa—a ragged speci- 
men of a burro, who was well along in 
years. This day we had tramped about 
fifteen. miles, and fifteen miles over a 
mountain trail is quite different from. the 
same number of miles on a good pave- 
ment. Our shoes had given out, and we 
were utterly exhausted, when, toward 
night, we reached a place to pitch our 
camp. Not far from Dolores, near the 
Sonora line, along the Yaqui River, we 
unpacked the burro, prepared ‘supper, and 
Frank lay down to sleep. About midnight 
he relieved me, throwing extra fagots and 
dry roots upon the huge fire. A fire is 
necessary on such occasions to keep away 
the timber wolves and other delightful 
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animals, as they will not brave the danger 
by coming too close. I told him to be 
sure not to go to sleep, and he assured me 
that he was very wakeful; so I laid my 
tired bones down and was soon sound 
asleep. Some time near 2 a. m. I awoke, 
feeling queer—and there beheld theoddest 
sight of my whole existence. Frank was 
propped against a tree, facing the fire; 
old Grandpa was upon his haunches gaz- 
ing at Frank; and sitting close by and 
calmly eyeing Grandpa was a huge tim- 
ber wolf. The fire had burned to a few 
dying embers and poor Grandpa was 
prolonging the hour of disaster by sitting 
almost in the bed of coals; his fore-feet 
were really on some coals, and his coun- 
tenance wore the saddest, most disgusted 
expression that a burro’s ever bore. I 
looked for a few seconds; then stood up 
and called Frank, and as we both reached 
for our six-shooters, the wolf bounded 
off. I explained the situation to Frank, 
who declared he had not been really 
asleep—“just dozing’—but the dying 
embers and Grandpa’s doleful face were 
ample proof that he had. We soon had a 
bonfire going that was worthy of a Presi- 
dential Election in the good old days. 
El Paso, Texas. E. C. LANeE. 


AN INTERESTING QUERY. 








Kindly inform me if there are any partridges 
to be found within from 75 to 100 miles of 
Chicago? And sincerely oblige, 

N. D. Pratt, 91 Lake St., Chicago. 

A rather difficult question to answer, as 
I have no means of knowing whether the 
writer refers to our native partridge, Bob 
White or quail (according to the locality 
where one is shooting), or to that king of 
upland game birds, the ruffed grouse 
(also miscalled pheasant, partridge and 
birch partridge). After all, it is easiest 
to use local names—especially as the 
game laws of various States follow out 
this plan, whether through carelessness 
or policy I cannot be sure, and designate 
game birds according to local usage. Sup- 
posing that the partridge of the North 
Woods — ruffed grouse—is meant, I 


would hazard the guess that no good 
shooting is to be had within twice the 
number of miles mentioned. While quail 
shooting along the Illinois River, I have 
picked up an odd grouse now and then, 
but one might hunt an entire season over 
those grounds and not bring one to bag. 
It is much the same in the districts in 
Iowa I have hunted over. Some good 
shooting is to be had in Wisconsin, along” 
the C., M. & St. P. or the Northwestern 
lines, 200 miles or more north of Chicago. 
This autumn I found the birds numerous 
in the vicinity of Squirrel Lake, Wis.— 
reached from Minocqua on the St. Paul 
or Woodruff on the Northwestern. If 
there are ruffed grouse in any locality in 
Illinois in numbers sufficient to make one 
reasonably sure of a fair bag, no one 
would be happier to hear about it than 
myself, or more surprised. 

In regard to Bob White, that is another 
matter. Though the best shooting in the 
State perhaps is to be had in the south- 
ern and southwestern counties, still I 
have had very good sport with this little 
winged boomerang of the thickets in 
proximity to Hennepin and Bureau Junc- 
tion, on the Illinois River, about 120 
miles from Chicago. This at the same 
time is a great country for ducks and 
rabbits. Good shooting is to be had also 
at many points along the Mississippi. 

FRANK L. SrIcK. 





PIPE MAKING. 

Three times in my life I have busted or 
lost my pipe, when the nearest place I 
could get another was too far away for a 
pleasure trip. Once this horrible mis- 
fortune befell me in the big woods of 
Wisconsin, once in the North Dakota 
foothills, and once on the bald prairies of 
the same State—though it was not a 
State for years after that day and date. 
Now, considering that smoking is .an 
awfully bad habit, and that any smoker 
will tell you it is the easiest thing on 
earth to quit, one would say that here I 
had three ready-made chances to shy 
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around the filthy weed for good and all. 
But it didn’t strike me in that light at the 
opportune moment. If I had run out of 
tobacco at the same time, it is possible 
that I might have considered becoming a 
cleaner and saner American citizen; but 
my pouch was full, and it would have 
been a waste of the raw material to throw 
the stuff away. Tobacco—the sort I 
smoke—costs five cents an ounce in a 
canvas bag or about 50 cents a pound in 
bulk. Who is going to chuck away any- 
thing that stands for money expended, 
and particularly smoking tobacco? 

I can’t remember now just what I was 
doing at the precise moment when I dis- 
covered myself pipeless; but three sec- 
onds thereafter, on each and every occa- 
sion, I was planning how to get an- 
other pipe, and I kept considerably busy 
along that line until the smoke was fog- 
ging around my head. Crazy for a whiff? 
Well, some! It took just that to make me 
happy. I wouldn’t have given two 
cents for a chance to rescue the fairest 
and wealthiest heiress that ever got 
tangled up in a howling wilderness in 
regular orthodox ten-cent-novel style. 
I wanted a smoke. Yes, sir! And I 
got it. 

Up in the woods it was easy enough. 
I scouted around with my eyes on the 
beeches and birches, until I found a hol- 
low knot of about the right size, and 
then I heated a joint of my iron clean- 
ing rod and burned a hole for the stem, 
which I made from a joint of elder. This 
arrangement saved my life until I could 
whittle out something better, and mean- 
time I was smoking as fast as I could 
work my bellows. But when sad mis- 
fortune came my way up in the hills, 
it wasn’t so easy to dodge. About all 
the timber of size was pines, and no crit- 
ical judge of tobacco flavor wants to 
mix burning pitch with his pet brand of 
Virginia leaf. I am not a cigarette fiend, 
but I rolled a few coffin tacks with any- 
thing I could find in the way of broad 
leaves and it is a wonder I didn’t poison 
myself to death monkeying with the un- 
classified vegetation. At last I stumbled 
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over a slab of slaterock in a gully, and 
there came to me like a flash memories 
of my school days when I whittled stubby 
points on slate pencils with my little old 
Barlow knife. If you could sharpen a 
splinter of slate, Why not dig a hole in a 
bigger chunk? That’s the way I got 
my pipe bowl, and it was big enough to 
hold half a handful. To get the stem 
I crawled on my tummy for a mile to 
get a shot at an eagle, and blamed if the 
bullet didn’t break both of the wing 
bones that I wanted, and I had to com- 
promise on a leg bone with a hole in it 
that you could drop a full-sized huckle- 
berry through. You should have seen 
that pipe! The weight of it tore the 
pockets out of my coat—but where 
would I have been without it? But my 
prairie pipe was truly a sight to behold. 
No wood, no rock—nothing but a poor 
quality of clay, which I had to grind dry 
to get out the loose gravel, and then 
water till it was the right consistency, 
and work into shape with fingers that 
had never worked in a brick yard, much 
less a pottery. Gathering grass and 
weeds for the kiln fire was tough work. 
I guess I made 50 pipes before I got one 
that would stand burning without break- 
ing, and the ugliest and most shapeless 
chunk of mud in the whole lot was the 
one that came through in good ‘shape. 
But she smoked as sweet as a forty-dol- 
lar meerschaum! Bic BiILt MaArtIN. 
War Road, Minnesota. 
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SPORTSMEN visiting New York City 
should call at No. 299 Broadway, where 
the Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. have 
established an office (Room 1016), with 
Albert Foster, Jr., as manager. Mr. 
Foster was formerly with the Winchester 
Arms Co. and is well versed in all mat- 
ters pertaining to firearms, and a half- 
hour’s chat with him will be pleasantly 
remembered by any shooter. Colt’s New 


. York office will have a full line of the 


Colt arms, and the facilities of the new 
office will be at the disposal of trade 
representatives and sportsmen. 
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cM : OPO 
Amateurs Shoot the 
Powder they prefer 


vv The results at the First Post Series Tournament, Indianapolis, Ind., October 
18-21, 1910, prove the wisdom of the amateurs’ choice. 


THE THREE HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGES 
on the 1000 targets-on the four days’ program were won by amateurs who used 


“SCHULTZE” 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDER 
**The Powder That's Easy on the Shoulders”’ 








’ FIRST :—Jay R. Graham, Long Lake, IIls. 951x 1000 Ave. 95.1 
SECOND :—F. G. Fuller, Mukwonago, Wis., 931 x 1000 sg 93.1 
THIRD :—Jesse Young, Chicago, III. 926 x 1000 oF 92.6 


LONG RUNS :—Geo. Maxwell, 156 and 105, Jay R. Graham, 143 and 116, 
W. R. Crosby, 140 


The above records were made with 


“SCHULTZE” 


A Powder That Does Not Punish 
é E. I. DU PONT DENEMOURS POWDER CO., "piste". | 
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CHARLES DALY 
THREE BARREL GUNS 


‘a 





The most popular Three Barrel Gun on the Market. , 
ob This gun is invaluable in a country where a variety of game abounds, as it does away with 
the necessity of carrying a gun and a rifle. 


The rifle is powerful-enough for all but the very largest animals. This, combined with a per- 
fect shotgun, covers the entire fleld. 

12 or 16-gauge shotgun and .30-30 or 38-55 rifle calibres. Weights: 7 to 734, pounds; 28 to 
30-inch barrels. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG. _ fevcivere'ina Sporting Goods of every description. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


* 302-304 Broadway, New York City. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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BARNES RUNS AN AUTO. 





When one of my neighbors told’ me I could run 
his automobile, I said I reckoned he was a liar, for 
I had made a failure the day before trying to run 
a wheelbarow loaded with stone. Then he explained 
that he meant I might run it if I wanted to. I 
insisted that maybe I mightn’t, and I told him I 
was much too young and fair to be killed by a 
darned old choo-choo wagon. But he took me 
around to the garage and showed me the machine. 
Tt was a Maxwell, redder than a brick house, and 
it smelt like it had been sleeping in the back cor- 
ner of a grocery store. ‘‘ It’s easy,’’ he said. 
‘* All you have to do is to watch your gasoline and 
your water jacket, oil the car all over every day, 
and don’t let your batteries go dead on you. If 
she won’t crank, tickle the carbureter, always come 
up on the compression instead of down, and see that 
your spark is clear back, or she may back-fire. 
Lots of fellows have got their arms, shoulder- 
blades and some of their ribs and backbones 
broken when a machine kicks that way; but those 
were big cars, and this is only a 12-horse power.’’ 
I told him I wouldn’t like to be kicked by 12 


horses all at once, but he only laughed and said © 


I would get used to it. ‘‘ Now,’’ he said, ‘‘ this 
is your spark plug; here is the transmission 
ease; and yonder is the magneto and the crank- 
shaft and the flipity-flop that mixes the juice. 
If the exhaust smokes, that is a sign you are 
using too much gasoline or not enough, or that 
the oil tank is off its feed. All you have to do is 
to close your throttle a trifle and open the cylinder- 
cocks and run slow when you are going up or 
down hill or on a level. Never run into an auto 
bigger’n your own, and always blow your horn 
as soon as you can after you run down a woman 
with a baby buggy. You/’ll learn all about it in 
half a day.’’ 

It sure sounded easy, and I could remember a 
little of it. We got in the car and he turned 
her loose down a ,crooked lane with part of the 
stones picked out of it to make a four foot wall on 
either side. It is sure some rocky in Connecticut. 
He ran the steering gear with one hand and the 
lever that pushed the car along with the other 
and the spark lever with—Say! that machine was’ 
made for a three-handed man! Both his feet 
were working—on the brake and throttle—and 
some times, when he got real busy, he pawed and 
kicked like a nigger in a fit. Pretty soon he said, 
‘* Now, Barnes, you swap seats and run her a 
while. Don’t get rattled, for it won’t do any 
good. When you are.wadded down under that 
steering wheel, it takes five minutes to wiggle out, 
and if the car butts through a couple of stone 
walls, you just have to go along.’’ 

I was never much of a bull-whacker, but I would 
rather have taken the job of driving Cody’s steers 
any time. The car stood still, as gentle as a 
blind horse, while we swapped over. My grip 
on the durned things he told me to grab was not 
overly steady, for somehow I was feeling weak. 
Says I, ‘‘ Let’s put this off till tomorrow. I can 
feel a chill coming on and I ought to go to town 
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after quinine—I didn’t eat much breakfast this 
morning—and I want to write a letter home.’’ 
But he wouldn’t listen to me. ‘‘ Push the lever 
down to low speed, give her some juice, and let 
her spin.’’ 

I tried to. Maybe I fed her more gasoline than 
she was used to taking at her regular meals. 
Any way, she .jumped about 10 feet from a 
standing start and didn’t pay a bit of attention 
when I hollowed ‘‘ Whoa! ’’ I yanked back on 
the push-pin and kicked at the brake with both 
feet at once, and she stopped as short as she had 
started—right across the road, with her nose 
jammed into the wall. ‘‘ You did that all right,’’ 
said my instructor. ‘‘ I see that you can think 
and act about as quick as most of ’em—but don’t 
get in the habit of rushing your ideas so close 
together. It’s hard on the brain.’’ And then I 
had to cramp my wheels and back her up, and she 
slammed into the other wall, and for ten minutes 
I had her dancing forward and back, snorting like 
forty wild horses, and me swearing and saying 
words out of the Bible. Somehow, she reminded 
me of a good horse that wanted to do the right 
thing, with a fool driver that didn’t know Gee! 
from Whoa come! After a while I got her 
straightened out down the road, but when I tried 
to guide her I would swing the wheel too far and 
then pull her too far back the other way. About 
ten times a minute I would get all four wheels in 
the road, but they wouldn’t stay there. The other 
fellow said it took a bully good driver to get in 
all such fancy curves, and I told him I caught on 
to that trick plowing around the stumps in Old 
Arkansas. As we were passing a house, a dog 
ran out and tried to chaw the rubber off a front 
wheel. I swung away from him quick and scooped 
an old turkey gobbler out of a fence corner on 
the other side of the road, ran over a litter of 
Guinea hens, and gave Farmer Bailey’s boss 
gander nervous prostration. By this time I was 
so badly rattled that I forgot to feed the gasoline, 
and when we hit the next little rise the car went 
dead. That was my first lesson. Yesterday I 
was out and made 9 miles in four hours and a 
half, and the car repairs won’t cost the owner 
over thirteen dollars. You ought to see me in an 
automobile. I look swell. There is mighty little 
room for a man of my size and sometimes my 
knees stick up above the steering wheel, so I can 
sight between them and keep straight in the road. 
Come up and take a ride with me!—S. D. Barnes 
in the Bald Knob (Ark.) Eagle. 


—$_$_$—————___ 


Av the recent Allentown (Penna.) Gun Club’s 
meet H. L. Brown of the Western Cartridge Co. 
tied for high professional score by breaking 146 
out of 150 targets. Mr. Brown shot a Stevens re- 
peating shotgun and added a notable winning to 
the long string of Stevens Trap Gun successes. 
Stevens repeating shotguns are among the leading 
pump guns of the day. An interesting description 
of this arm will be sent to any sportsman mention- 
ing Sports ArieLp. Address Stevens Arms Co., 


Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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THE XMAS PROBLEM 


"is effectually solved by giving 


STEVENS 


RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, PISTOLS 


to the live, wide awake Man or Boy. 
















A STEVENS REPEATING or DOUBLE 
BARREL SHOTGUN for the Man—A FAVOR- 
ITE SINGLE SHOT or “VISIBLE LOADING” 
REPEATING RIFLE for the Boy. 







STEVENS ARMS are IDEAL, PERMA- 
NENT CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 







Ask your Dealer—insist on STEVENS. 





If you cannot obtain, we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of catalogue price. 







Our 160 page catalogue and “How to Shoot 
Well” mailed on request. 





J.STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 






im writing te Advertisers, kindly mentien “Sports Affeld.” 
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MY FIRST RABBIT HUNT. 





Although I am now a seasoned veteran of the 
rod and gun, I well remember my first rabbit 
hunt. I awoke one clear frosty morning in De- 
cember, to find the ground covered with about an 
inch of snow. ‘‘ This is a fine morning for rab- 
bits,’’ I said to my uncle as I sat down to the 
breakfast table. ‘‘ Bet your life! ’’ said he, 
‘* and if your mother doesn’t object, I’ll show 
you what I can do with my old shotgun.’’ 

After Uncle Henry had donned his hunting suit 
and had secured his gun, we started out. When 
we had walked for an hour or so, we came to 
some light woods. Here Uncle Henry said we 
would try for some game. He took his gun—a 
double-barreled 12-gauge—out of its case and 
loaded up. He had no sooner done this than a wise 
old squirrel sprang up the trunk of a neighboring 
tree and began to bark. Uncle took a shot at him 
and brought him to bag. A little further on an- 
other squirrel stuck his head over a limb and 
began to scold us. I told Uncle to shoot him but 
he said that we were looking for rabbits and not 
for squirrels. He then gave me the gun, telling 
me that I could have the first shot when we saw 
a rabbit. I had never shot a 12-gauge before, but 
I took the gun, bravely making up my mind that 
I would make the first rabbit which crossed my 
path wish he had staid out of that part of the 
State. We had walked only a’few steps, when I 
heard a slight noise, and, turning, saw a rabbit 
making off as fast as his legs could carry him. He 
had gone about 30 yards when he stopped and 
looked at me. ‘‘ Let him have it,’’ said my 
uncle. That was just what I was going to do. 
Jamming the gun up to my shoulder, I fired. 
When the smoke cleared away I was lying on my 
back. The rabbit was no where to be seen and 
my uncle was choking with laughter. He helped 
me up and told me it was not necessary to fire 
both barrels; I was pretty mad and told him that 
he could do the shooting after that. 

As we walked on, we saw plenty of tracks in the 
snow, but that was all. I was getting hungry and 
suggested going home, but my uncle told me that 
a good hunter never gave up and encouraged me 
by saying that we would soon see something. 
Presently two rabbits ran across an open space. 
The first one must have been 30 yards away and 
the other about 45. I had no. idea that he could 
hit them but this was exactly what he did. At 
the first report of the gun, Rabbit No. 1 leaped 
into the air, turned a summersault and lay still; 
at the second shot Rabbit No. 2 slid along on the 
ground a yard or so and moved no more. We 
asked a boy if he could tell us a good place to get 
some rabbits. He looked at the two we had and 
told us to walk about a mile to the left and we 
could get all we could carry. We thanked him 
and started in the direction he had pointed. Soon 
we got to a place where brush had been piled into 
large heaps. We thought this must be the place 
and so Uncle Henry told me to go to the nearest 
brush pile and jump on it. I did so and was 
rewarded by seeing one make off at top speed. 
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I tried 
the next brush pile, which also yielded a rabbit. 
I have had many a good hunt since but never have 
I seen them so thick as around those old brush 


He was not destined to go far, however. 


piles. I was kept busy jumping on the brush, 
while Uncle was kept busy firing and reloading, 
until, after a half-hour.of this kind of sport, I 
thought that we had bagged all the rabbits in the 
country. When we got home that day we counted 
45 rabbits. We had all that we could use and 
supplied the neighbors with the rest. 
Chicago, Illinois. JOHN NIGEL ULLMER. 


THE HUNTING SEASON IN OKLAHOMA. 


The hunting season of 1910 opens under par- 
ticularly favorable auspices to lovers of field sport, 
and the new State promises to be a hunters’ 
paradise this winter. Excessive and long continued 
dry weather makes the outlook for duck hunting 





‘rather dubious and it is likely, unless heavy rains 


set in, that water-fowl will be even scarcer this 
year than last, and nothing like the year before 
last’s flight is to be looked for. Reports from 
various points along the Arkansas, Canadian, 
Verdigris and other large tributaries state that 
overflow lands are drier than they have been for 
years and in many cases marsles, not known to 
have been without water for ‘en years, are per- 
fectly dry. On the other hand, quail are more 
plentiful than ever before in Oklahoma. Two and 
three hatchings have made both the timber and 
lowland shooting outlook ideal, both in the num- 
ber of birds and the condition of vegetation. A 
ride on a train through the country anywhere 
reveals unusual numbers of quail. 

Along the windfall districts of the Deep Fork, 
in Creek and Lincoln Counties, turkeys are re- 
ported in increased numbers, while in the Osage 
Nation and along the North Canadian River both 
deer and wild turkeys show a noticeable increase 
and a return to old haunts, where these fine species 
have not been seen for several years past. Re- 
newed interest is turning tu fox hunting, by rea- 
son of the noticeable increase in the number of 
red foxes at various points in Oklahoma—particu- 
larly in the Concharta Hills, Tiger Mountains and 
South Canadian River bluffs. In fact, along the 
South Canadian, east of Holdenville to as far as 
Stewart, red foxes have run out the grey fox 
almost entirely. At Hanna, Lamar, Indianola and 
other places some fine packs of foxhounds are to 
be found. The attitude of the State Game Warden, 
in the distribution of pheasants and other game 
stock, is causing no little interest in the direction 
of game preserves, both in the way of farm 
groups and game clubs. While nothing much has 
been done by any one club this year, movements 
are on foot in several counties for the leasing of 
extensive tracts of land, with a view to game 
propagation and field meets. It is very likely 
that by this time next year at least three new 
game clubs, with holdings of thousands of acres 
of land each, will be nicely in operation with both 
State and inter-State membership. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. J. Burr GIBBONS. 
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Two Classes 
of 


Fair Women 


Some’ are fair because they hap- 
pen so. 


Others attain the clear, rosy com- 
plexion, smooth velvety skin, bright 
eyes, easy, graceful poise, as a result 
of carefully selected food and drink 
that properly nourishes the body, 
knowing that a fair complexion is the outward token of health within. 





A beautiful woman seldom remains beautiful if she continues to 
drink coffee, which is often the cause of various aches and ills. 


Health s a Divine Gift—always ready for us, and produces more 
pleasure than any other one thing. . 





When well-made 


POSTUM 


is used in place of coffee, relief from aches and ills set up by coffee is 
to be expected and Nature can then restore the rosy bloom of health. 


Postum contains the pure, wholesome elements of the field grain, 
which build and strengthen the nerves and vital organs. 


Every woman should read the little book, in every third package 
ot Postum—for “The Road to Wellville” is a good road to healthful 
beauty. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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DEATH OF CHARLES G. GRUBB. 





I very much regret to inform you that Chas. G. 
Grubb, agent of the Peters Cartridge Company, at 
Pittsburg, Pa., died November 4 at 9:15 p. m. 
from pneumonia and a complication of diseases 
which had kept him in the hospital for the last 
seven months. In Mr. Grubb’s death’the trap- 
shooting fraternity loses one of the sport’s most 
earnest supporters. Mr. Grubb was secretary of 
the Western Pennsylvania Trap Shooters’ League, 
a member of the Pittsburg Gun Club and the 
Troquois Rifle Club. He was also prominently iden- 
tified with the Herron Hill Gun Club and other 
trap-shooting organizations. Mr. Grubb was a 
Mason of high degree, an Elk and a Knight of 
Pythias. His widow, a son 12 years old, his 
mother, Mrs. George S. Grubb, and a brother, 
Hunter Grubb, survive him. 

Pittsburg, Pa: 


es 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN VACUUM BOTTLES. 


The makers of the Icy-Hot Bottle have overcome 
a serious fault which is frequently found in heat 
and cold retaining bottles. This bottle is so con- 
structed that it is impossible for the contents to 
come in contact with the metal part when pouring 


E. Reep SHANER. 














from the bottle. The contents touch only glass, 
just as in an ordinary bottle. This feature, com- 
bined with the fact that the glass bottle is re- 
movable, makes the Icy-Hot absolutely sanitary. 
Those who intend to buy a vacuum bottle for 
personal use this winter, or as a gift for a relative 
or friend, should write The Icy-Hot Bottle Co., 214 
Longworth St., Cincinnati, O., for their free book- 
let and guarantee offer. 


_ 


SPORT IN THE TEXAS COAST COUNTRY. 


With the advent of the winter tourist season in 
South Texas there has come this year an unusually 
large number of sportsmen, and the hunting prom- 
ises to be the finest that has been enjoyed in 
many seasons. Fishing, too, is holding out un- 
usually alluring sport. Sea bass, sheepshead, and 
red fish are biting with a vengeance and some 
record catches are being reported by Northern 
visitors. The opening of a daily boat service from 
Houston to the fishing grounds in the bay and 
gulf has given both hunters and fishermen easy 
access to waters teeming with fish and lowlands 
and rice fields alive with wild-fowl. 

For the past three years the game laws have 
been strictly enforced and the result is apparent 
in the improved conditions and better sport 
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throughout the State. Prospectors have already 
reported deer in abundance in the canebrakes. 
The five years’ closed season on prairie-chickens is 
still in force and the birds are multiplying rapidly 
under this protection. Under the State law, a 
hunter may kill 25 quail or doves in any one day 
from Nov. 1 to Feb. 1; three deer (bucks only) 
from Nov. 1 to Jan’y 1; wild turkeys, from Dec. 
1 to April 1—limit three a year; but there is no 
closed season on ducks, geese, snipe, Mexican 
pheasants (though the bag is limited to 25 in 
one day), nor on rabbits, fox squirrels and bears. 
Killing for market is prohibited. The Texas 
Coast Country is truly the Sportsman’s Paradise 
throughout the winter season. 
Houston, Texas. Harry T. WARNER. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


At the recent Bristol (Ct.) Gun Club shoot, W. 
D. Blood of Springfield, Mass., was second High 
Professional, scoring 172. At the registered tour- 
nament at New Haven, Walter Snow scored 91.4 
per cent. and was high over all. Each of these 
sportsmen used the Stevens Trap Shooter Grade 
repeating shotgun, which materially aided them in 
breaking so many birds. 

* * * 

The Spokane Fish Protective Ass’n has per- 
fected plans to remove the carp from the bass lakes 
in Spokane County. This is the first organized 
attempt to do this kind of work in the Northwest. 
Fish Trap Lake will be the first one to be 
cleaned and then these lakes will be taken in the 
order named: Clear, Williams, Silver and New- 
man; also all other lakes where the work can be 
done without expense. Anglers are enthusiastic 
over the plan and many of them have offered 
their assistance. Sec’y Wiesemann said, in an 
interview: ‘*‘ It is certain that when the carp and 
suckers are removed from the lakes there will be 
a big increase in the number of eggs that will 
mature each year. The association will solicit the 
aid of farmers and others owning land on the 
lakes and by the use of nets clean the lakes of 
carp and suckers.’’ 

* * * 

JOSEPH GARLOCK, a newsdealer, of Bloomfield, 
N. J., has spent one day a year in the last 
twelve years fishing, without catching a fish or 
getting a bite. But one day in October last he 
got a bite that cured him of fishing, says the 
Fishing Gazette. He went on a steamboat from 
Newark, cast out his line and waited. Although 
those about him began to haul in fish, Garlock 
didn’t get a nibble. Then he hired a small boat 
and went out alone. Soon something tugged at 
his line with a vengeance. He tried to haul it 
out, but the fish swam seaward, pulling Garlock 
and the boat along. Garlock seized the oars and 
pulled toward the shore. But the fish was too 
much for him. Steadily it dragged him toward 
the deep. Finally he got out his knife and cut 
the line. ‘‘ That settled fishing for me,’’ he said 
as he landed. ‘‘ But I’d give something to know 
what that thing was.’’ 
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Breakfast in a Warm Room 


In very cold weather many dining-rooms would be “like 
ice-boxes” at breakfast time, before the house fires have 
started up, if it were not for the 


ERFECTIO 


SMOKELESS 


Absolutely smokeless and odorless 


Lighted in a moment, and quickly giving a glowing heat, the 
Perfection Oil Heater has enabled many a man to go to business in 
a cheerful, confident spirit who otherwise might have felt and shown 
all day the effects of a cold, cheerless breakfast-room. 

It has a cool handle and a damper top. An indicator shows the amount of oil 
in the font. Ithas an automatic-locking flame spreader which prevents the 
wick from being turned high enough to smoke, and is easy to remove and drop back 
so the wick can be cleaned in an instant. The burner body or gallery cannot 
become wedged, and can be easily unscrewed for rewicking. Finished in japan or 
nickel ; strong, durable, well made ; built for service, and yet light and ornamental. 


Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive circular to the nearest agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(ncornorsted) 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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‘* Durine the past two months,’’ writes Game 
Warden Welch of Santa Cruz County, California, 
‘* some splendid steelhead trout fishing has been 
had here at Capitola and other places. The fish 
run from 1 to 3 pounds each and are taken by 
trolling from a boat in the waters of the Bay. The 
best lure is a No. 2 to No. 4 spoon and a red fly. 
Limit catches (50 fish) of 6 to 10 inch trout are 
now being taken from the streams here.’’ 


THREE IN ONE OIL is now made in Canada, as 
well as the United States. The Three in One people 
recently made factory arrangements across the 
border and all Canadian orders are now shipped 
direct from their Canadian stock. This move is 
greatly appreciated by Canadian jobbers, as it 
eliminates all delays caused by the Custom House. 
The Canadian system of duties is a very compli- 
cated matter and undoubtedly hampers the sale of 
United States made articles in a fine territory that 
is big, rich and eager to have the best of every- 
thing. oe ta 


‘*One week from today,’’ says the Menasha 
Record of Nov. 3, ‘‘and the deer hunters will be 
wending their way northward in quest of the fleet 
footed animals. From reports around the State, 
there will be thousands of hunters in the Wisconsin 
Nvurth Woods next week. Reports from the In- 
dians and woodsmen say. deer are plentiful this 
fall, the forest fires having driven many south 
from the Minnesota and Ontario districts. The 
open season for deer continues but for 10 days in 
each year—from Nov. 10 to Nov. 20. The game 
law stipulates that deer shall not be hunted with 
dogs; not in the night time; not in the water or 
on the ice; not by means of pit or pitfall; not by 
artificial light; not by any salt or the use of any 
scaffold; and one deér is the limit to each hunter.’’ 


THE latest Stevens production, the No. 14% 
Little Scout rifle, is the most moderate priced real 
rifle made and exactly suited to the needs of the 
beginner. Other Stevens Models that are excel- 
lently adapted for Christmas gifts are the Favorite 
and Visible Loading rifles, Ideal sporting and tar- 
get models and repeating and double-barrel shot- 
guns. Dealers in sporting goods can supply any 
Stevens arm at an attractive price and there are 
few more lasting and appropriate Christmas gifts 
for a live, wide-awake man or boy. A complete 
firearm catalogue and also an interesting booklet 
entitled ‘‘ How to Shoot Well,’’ will be sent to any 
one addressing the J. Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


* * * 
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American target with 8-inch bullseye containing an 
8, 9 and 10 ring, the latter being 3.36 inches in 
diameter. One 10-shot string of the doctor’s had 
8 shots on this smallest ring and the other two 
but a slight distance away. His entire 50 shots 
showed but 3 out of the black. Dr. Hicks used a 
Colt Officers’ Model target revolver. The Mili- 
tary Championship was won by Lieut.-Col. Whigam 
of Chicago, whose score of 591 ex 750 is the best 
ever recorded in this match. This match required 
15 strings of 5 shots each, with a time limit of | 
15 seconds for each string. Col. Whigam used a | 
.88 calibre Colt Service revolver. Those of our } 
readers desiring complete details should send to the 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
for new catalog and leaflet describing these 
contests. } 


—_ 





A STRANGE WILD-FOWL DISEASE. 


No more duck shooting will be done in Colorado 
and Utah this year, if the recent discoveries made 
by the Highland and Riverside Duck clubs of Den-; 
ver go for anything, says the Denver Times. The! 
shallow water ducks, both teal and mallards, are’ 
affected this fall with a disease closely resembling 
typhoid fever. Several ‘ducks brought to Denver 
from Masters, Colo., by members of the Riverside 
Club recently were examined by Denver physicians 
and it was found that the intestines of the birds 
were ulcerated—a symptom indicating typhoid. 
The disease is due, it is thought, to the extraordi- 
narily dry season, which has created a scarcity of 
wholesome shallow water. Members of Denver 
clubs who ate the meat of ducks that they brought 
home declare that they were seized with burning * 
pains, and most of the club members have resolved 
to shoot no more ducks of any kind this year. 


in 


A VALUABLE SPORTING ADJUNCT. 





Because they combine the warmth of a mitten 
with many of the advantages of a glove, one-finge1 
mittens are becoming more and more popular with 
sportsmen. The fore-finger is left free, so that the 
gun can be held steady and the trigger pulled 
without removing the mitten. One of the best 
one-finger mittens we have ever seen is the new 
Grinnell model with a knit web elastic wrist. It ig * 
very warm and can be quickly pulled on and off| * 
Any sportsman desiring to learn further yeroge 7 
regarding these splendid gloves, should write t 
the makers, the Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co., 7" 
Broad St., Grinnell, Iowa. 
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CARRIER PIGEON FOUND. 


rm 3 
2 TEE official returns of the 11th annual outdoor 
> championship of the U. S. Revolver Ass’n place 
* a Dr. J. BR. Hicks (New York) as winner of the 
»» Revolver Championship ofthe U. 8. with the fine 
score of 458 out of a possible 500 points. This 
match called for 50 shots at 50 yds. on standard 


Epitor Sports AFIELD:—TI have found a pigeenl 
evidently a carrier pigeon, as it is banded and haf , ‘/ 
a registered number—U. 8S. 30,428—as well as a J 
in a keystone or some such emblem. I have a : 


referred to you as a possible means of restoring * 


this bird to its owner. M. ARTHUR CASPARY. 
4222 Kenmore Ave., Chicago. 
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